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A History of England, containing the 
Henry VIII and Edward VI. By the Rev. John 
Lingard. Vol. IV. pp. 488. London, 1820. 


Wuen the three former volumes of this work were pub- 
lished, we were the first to make them known to the 
public.* We then stated their general plan and arrange- 
ment, and expressed our approbation of the fidelity and 
research displayed by the historian, who seemed to take 
nothing on credit, but to authenticate every fact and cir- 
cumstance, as far as it could possibly be done, Mr. 
Lingard is not an elegant writer; his narrative is simple 
and unadorned, but it is clear and perspicuous; he 
never diverges into unnecessary dissertations, being rather 
anxious to state facts than hazard conjectures, 

The present volume relates to a very interesting period 
of English history, and one that puts the impartiality of 
a writer, of Mr. Lingard’s religious persuasion, to the 
strongest test. The work has been published too late in 
the week (Wednesday) to enable us to give a decided 
opinion of it, as a whole, but, so far as we are enabled to 
judge, from a somewhat hasty examination, this volume 
ismarked by the same candour and impartiality as those 
that have preceded it. 

_ As it is our intention to notice the work more particu- 
larly, in our future numbers, we shall, for the present, 
make a few extracts on a subject which acquires an addi- 
tional interest from the political evertts of the day. It is 

fespecting the unfortunate Anne Boleyn :— 
_ ‘Five years had now rolled away since Henry had first so- 
licited a divorce, three since he had begun to cohabit with 
Anne Boleyn, and still he appeared to have made but little 
Progress towards the attainment of his object. ‘The reader, 
Who is acquainted with the impetuosity of his character, will, 
perhaps, admire his patience under sO many delays and mis- 
‘atrlages: he may discover its true cause in the infecund:ty 
* Aine, which had hitherto disappointed the King’s most 
“Oxl0us wish to provide for the succession to the throne. In- 
‘ead of meking her his wife, he had in September last created 
er Marchioness of Pembroke, with a yearly pension of 1000). 
_ of the ecclesiastical revenue of the bishopric of Durham : 
hg es months later she proved to be in a condition to pro- 
4 an heir; and the necessity of placing beyond cavil 
which he bey of the child, induced him to violate the pledge 
the Aes ad so solemny given tothe King of France. On 
of the of January, at an early hour, Dr. Rowland Lee, one 
ny ne gh chaplains, received an order to celebrate mass in 
he ae hog western end of the Palace of Whitehall. ‘There 
the ero the King attended by Norris and Heneage, two of 
by es ma of the chamber, and Anne Boleyn accompanied 
We cain bearer, Anne Savage, afterwards Lady Berkeley. 
ich be told that Lee, when he discovered the object for 
e had been called, made some opposition ; but Henry 


* V; : i _ y 
Vor, | Vide Literary Chronicle, Nos. 18, 20, 22, and 24. 
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calmed his scruples with the assurance, that Clement had 
pronounced in his favour, and that the papal instrument was 
safely deposited in his closet. 

‘ As soon as the marriage ceremony had been performed, 
the parties separated in silence before. it was light; and the 
Viscount Rochford was dispatched to announce the intelli- 
gence to Francis, and to request that he would send a confi- 
dential minister to the English court. ‘To Langey, who was 
intrusted with this mission, Henry pleaded the scruples of 
his conscience in excuse of his precipitancy, and promised 
that he would coriceal the marriage till the month of May, by 
which time the interview between Francis and Clement 
would have taken place. ‘Then, if Clement did him justice, 
the Jate measure would prove of no detriment ; if not, he was 
determined to set the papal authority at defiance. But, con- 
trary to his hopes, the interview was postponed ; the preg- 
nancy of the bride became visible: ad on Easter eve, orders 
were given that she should receive the honours due to the 
Queen consort. ‘The marriage was thus acknowledged ; still 
the date of its celebration remained involved in mystery ; and, 
to encourage the notion that the child had been conceived in 
wedlock, a report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at a more early period, immediately after the sepa- 
ration of the two kings at Calais.’ 

‘We have seen the rise and triumph, we are now called 
to witness the fall and execution of this unfortunate Queen. 
By her levity and indiscretion she had furnished ¢imployment 
to the authors and retailers of scandal. Reports injurious to 
her honour, had, for some time, been circulated among the 
courtiers: they bad even reached the ear of Henry; and 
some hints of their tendency had been whispered to Anne 
herself. It chanced that on Monday, the first of May,a 
tilting match was exhibited at Greenwich, in which the prin- 
cipal challenger was her brother, Lord Rochferd : the princi- 





pal defendant, her favourite, Sir Henry Norris. In oneof the 
intervals between the courses, the Queen, by accident or 
through design, dropt, from her balcony, a handkerchief, 
which fell at the feet of one of the combatants. He took it 
up, and wiped his face with it: but the circumstance did not 
escape the jealous eye of the King, who changed colour, 
started abruptly from his seat, and left the company. Anne 
followed: but was committed a prisoner to her chamber; 
while Henry, with a suite of only six persons, rode hastily to 
Whitehall. The next day she was ordered to proceed, by 
water, towards the palace at Westminster; but was met, onthe 
river, by the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Cromwell, who informed her that she had been charged with 
infidelity to the King’s bed. Falling on her knees, she 
prayed aloud that if she were guilty, God might never grant 
her pardon. ‘Ihey conducted her to the Tower, where she 
had been preceded, in the morning, by Rochtord and Norris, 
‘nd was soon followed by Brereton, Weston, and Smeaton, 
all gentlemen of the privy chamber. ' 

‘From the moment of her confinement, at Greenwich, 
Anne had foreseen her fate, and bad abandoned herself to des- 
pair. er affliction seemed to produce occasione! aberrations 
of intellect. Sometimes she would sit absorbed in melan- 
choty, and drowned in tears; and then suddenly assume an airof 
unnatural gaiety, and indulge in immoderate bursts of laughter. 





‘Lo those who waited on her, she said, that she should bea 
41——2 X 
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saint in heaven; that no rain would fall on the earth till she 
were delivered from prison ; andthatthe most grievous calami- 
ties would oppress the nation in punishment of her death. 
But at times her mind was more composed ; and then she 
gave her attention to devotional exercises, and for that pur- 
pose requested that a consecrated host might be placed in her 
closet. The apartment allotted for her prison, was the same 
in which she had slept on the night before her coronation. 
She immediately recollected it, saying, that it was too good 
for her ; then falling on her Knees, exclaimed, ‘ Jesus, have 
mercy on me ;”’ this exclamation was succeeded by a flood of 
tears, and that by a fit of laughter. . To Kyngston, the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, she protested, ‘‘ 1 am as clear from the 
company of man, as forsin, as Lam clear from you. Iam 
told that I shall be accused by three men ; and I can say no 
more but nay, though you should open my body.” Soon af- 
terwards she exclaimed, in great anguish, ‘‘ O! Norris, hast 
thou accused me? ‘Thou art inthe Tower with me; and thou 
and [ shall die together. And thou Mark (Smeaton,) thou art 
here too! Mr. Kyngston,”’ (turning to the lieutenant,) “ I 
shall die without justice.’”? He assured her, that if she were 
the poorest subject inthe realm, she would still have justice ; 
to which she replied with a loud burst of laughter. 

‘Underthe mild administration of justice at the present 
_ day, the accused is never required to condemn himself; but 
in former times every sacrifice was employed to draw matter 
of proof from the mouth of the prisoner by promises and 
threats, by private examinations in the presence of commis- 
sioners, and ensnaring questions put by the warders and at- 
iendants. Whatever was done or uttered within the walls of 
the ‘Tower was carefully recorded, and transmitted to the 
council, Mrs. Cosin, one of the ladies appointed to wait on 
the Queen, asked why Norris had said to her almoner on Sun- 
day last, that he could swear for her that she was a good wo- 
man. Anne replied, ‘f Mary, J] bade him do so; for J asked 
hun why he did not go through with his marriage, and he made 
answer that he would tarry a time. Then, said I, you 
Jook for dead men’s shoes; for if ought but good should come 
to the King,” (Henry was afflicted with a dangerous ulcer in 
the thigh,) ‘* you would look to have me. Hedenied it; and 
I told him, that LT could undo him, if 1 would.” But it was of 
Weston that she appeared to be most apprehensive, because 
he had told her, that Norris frequented her company for her 
sake, and not, as was pretended, to pay his addresses to 
Madge, one of her maids; and when she reproached him with 
loving akinswoman of hers more than his own wife, he had re- 
plied that he loved her better than them both. When Mrs. 
Stoner, another attendant, observed to her that Smeaton was 
treated more severely than the other prisoners, for he was in 
irons, she replied that the reason was, because he was not a 
gentleman by birth; that he had never been in her chamber 
but once, and that was to play on a musical instrument ; and 
that she had never spoken to him since before last Saturday, 
when she asked him why he appeared so sad, and he replied, 
‘hata look from her sufficed him. 

‘ Of the five male prisoners, four strongly maintained their 
innocence before the council. Smeaton, on his first exami- 
nation, would admitonly some suspicious circumstances ; but 
on the second he made a full disclosure of his guilt. Anne 
was sent to be interrogated at Greenwich. With her answers 
we are not acquainted ; but she afterwards complained of the 
conduct of her uncle Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, 
shook his head and said, ‘ tut, tut.” She observed, epigma- 
ucally, that Mr. Treasurer was all the while in the forest of 
Windsor; and added, that Mr. Comptroller alone behaved to 
her asa gentleman. On herreturn, she was cheerful, laughed 
heartily, ate her meals with a goodappetite, and said to Kyng- 
ston, “‘ Ifany man accuse me, I can say but nay ; and they 
can bring no witness.” 

« T have related these particulars, extracted from the letters 
cf the lieutenant, that the reader may form some notion of the 
state of the Queen’s mind during her imprisonment, some con- 
Jecture respecting the truth or falsehood of the charge on 























———— 
which she suffered. From them it is, indeed, plain that 
conduct had been imprudent; that she had descended i 
her high station to make companions of her men servants - ro 
that she had even been so weak as to listen to their declara 
tions of love. But whether she rested here, or abandoned 
herself tothe impulse of licentious desire, is a question which 
probably can never be determined. The records of her triaj 
and conviction have perished, perhaps 6 the hands of those 
who respected her memory; and our judgment is held in 
pense between the contradictory and unauthenticated state- 
ments of her friends and enemies. By some we are told that 
the first disclosure was made by a female in her service, who 
being detected in an unlafful amour, sought to excuse her. 
self by alleging the example of her mistress; by others, that 
the suspicion of the King was awakened by the jealousy of 
Lady Rochford, whose husband had been discovered eithe; 
lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. But that 
which wrought conviction in the royal mind, was a deposition 
made upon oath, by the Lady Wingfield, on her death-bed: 
of which the first lines only remain, the rest has been acei. 
dentally or designedly destroyed. This, however, with the 
depositions of the other witnesses, was embodied in the bill of 
indictment, and submitted to the grand juries of Kent and 
Middlesex, because the crimes laid to the charge of the Dri- 
soners were alleged to have been committed in both coun- 
ties. The four commoners were arraigned in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Smeaton pleaded guilty ; all were convicted, 
and received sentence of death. But the case of the Queen 
was without precedent in English history; and, as the prac. 
tice of attainting without trial had not yet been introduced, it 
was determined to arraign her before a commission of lords, 
similar to that which had condemned the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The Duke of Norfolk was appointed high steward, 
with twenty-six peers as assessors. ‘lothe bar of this tribunal, 
in the hall of the Tower, the unhappy Queen was led by the 
constable and lieutenant, and was followed by her female at- 
tendants. The indulgence of a chair was granted to her dig- 
nity or weakness. The indictment stated that, inflamed with 
pride and carnal desires of the body, she had confederated with 
her brother, Lord Rochford, and with Norris, Brereton, 
Weston, and Smeaton, to perpetrate divers abominable trea- 
sons; that she had permitted each of the five to lie with her 
several times; that she had said that the King did not possess 
her heart; and had told each of them in private that she loved 
him better than any other man, to the slander of the issue be- 
gotten between her and the King ; and that she had, in union 
with her confederates, imagined and devised several plots for 
the destruction of the King’s life. According to her friends, 
she repelled each charge with so much modesty and temper, 
such persuasive eloquence and convincing argument, that 
every spectator anticipated a verdict of acquittal ; but e? 
lords pronounced her guilty on their honour, and condemne 
her to be burnt or beheaded, at the royal pleasure. If we ma) 
believe a foreign writer, as soon as she heard this sentence, 
she exclaimed, “ O! Father, O! Creator, thou knowest I do 
not deserve this death :” and then, addressing herself to the 
court, ** My lords, I do not arraign your judgment. hos 
may have sufficient reason for your SUSPICIONS 5 but | nave 
always been atrue and faithful wife to the King.” As soon ” 
she was removed, her brother occupied her place, was on 
victed on the saine evidence, and condemned to lose his heae: 
and to be quartered as a traitor. Te 
‘ By the result of this trial the life of Anne was anne : 
the law: but the vengeance of Henry had prepared for vd 
an additional punishment, in the degradation of herse hy 
her daughter. On the day after the arrest of the ait ty ‘aie 
had ordered Cranmer to repair to his palace at Lambet A i 
with an express injunction that he should not venture yt ee | 
osglesh wie aa i kj accag { such a time snou 
royal presence. ‘That such a message a ; ‘oneal 
excite alarm in the breast of the archbishop, will not cree” 
ise : N sed a most eloquens 
surprise: and the next morning he composec «4. from 
and ingenious epistle to the king. Prevented, 3% oe to ex: 
addressing his grace in person, he deemed it his aut) 
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hort him in writing, to bear with resignation this the bitterest 
affiction which had ever befallen him. As for himself, his 
mind was clean amazed. His former good opinion of the 
Queen prompted him to think her innocent: his knowledge 
of the king’s prudence and justice induced him to believe 
her guilty. To him she had proved, after the King, the best 
of benefactors: wherefore he trusted that he might be al- 
lowed to wish and pray that she might establish her inno- 
cence: but, if she did not, he would repute that man a faith- 
jess subject, who did not call for the severest punishment on 
her head, as an awful warning to others. He loved her for- 
merly, because he thought that she loved the gospel; if she 
were guilty, every man would hate her in proportion to his 
love of the gospel. Still he hoped, that as the king had not 
begun the reformation, through his affection for her, but 
through his love of the truth, he would not permit her mis- 
conduct to prejudice that important work in his opinion. But 
the alarm of the archbishop was without any real foundation. 
Henry had no other object than to intimidate, and, by intimi- 
dating, to render him more ductile to the royal pleasure. 
He had already written, but had not dispatched his letter, 
when he was summoned to meet certain commissioners in the 
star chamber, who laid before him the proofs of the Queen’s of- 
fence, and acquainted him with the duty which was expected 
from him. He had formerly dissolved the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine ; he was now required to dissolve that 
between Henry and Anne. 

‘It must have been a most unwelcome and painful task. 
He had examined that marriage juridically ; had pronounced 
it good and valid; and had confirmed it by his authority as 
metropolitan and judge. But to hesitate might have cost him 
his head. He acceded to the proposal with all the zeal of a 
proseclyte: and adopting as his own the objections to its vali- 
dity with which he had been furnished, sent copies of them to 
both the King and the Queen, ‘‘for the salvation of their 
souls,’ and the due effect of law; with a summons to each to 
appear in his court, and to shew cause why a sentence of di- 
vorce should not be pronounced. Never, perhaps, was there 
amore solema mockery of the forms of justice, than in the 
pretended trial of this extraordinary cause. Bythe King 
Dr. Sampson was appointed to act as his proctor: by the Queen 
Dr. Wotton and Barbour were invested with similar powers. 
the objections were read: the proctor on one part admitted 
them ; those on the other could not refute them: both 
joined in demanding judgment: and two days after the con- 
demnation of the Queen by the peers, Cranmer, ‘ having 
previously invoked the name of Christ, and having God alone 
before his eyes,” pronounced definitely that the marriage for- 
metly contracted, solemnized, and consummated between 
Henry and Anne Boleyn was, and always had been, null and 
voids The whole process was afterwards laid before the mem- 
bers of the convocation, and the two houses of parliament. 
lhe former dared not to dissent from the decision of the me- 
tropolitan: the latter were willing that in such a case their 
ignorance should be guided by the learning of the clergy. 
By both, the divorce was approved and confirmed. ‘To Eli- 
zabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, the necessary conse- 
quence was, that she, like her sister, the daughter of Catharine, 
‘hould be reputed illegitimate. 

‘On the day on which Cranmer pronounced judgment, 
the companions of the Queen were led to execution. Smea- 
ton was hanged: the other four, on account of their superior 
rank, were beheaded. He did not revoke his confession : 
they neither admitted nor denied the offence, for which the 
ullered. To Anne, herself, two days more were allotted, eich 
‘he spent, for the most part, in the company of her confessor. 
Jn the last evening, falling on her knees, she requested lady 

yngston, who was sitting in an arm-chair, to go, in her name, 
tothe lady Mary, to kneel before her, in like manner, and to beg 
ot herto pardon an unfortunate woman the many wrongs whic 
she had done her. We learn from Kyngston himself, that she dis- 
Played an air of greater cheerfulness than he had ever witnessed 





to be present when she received ‘the good lord,” to the in- 
tent that he might hear her declare her innocence ; and that 
he had no doubt she would at her execution proclaim herself 
“a good woman for all but the king.” But in this supposi- 
tion he was deceived. A little before noon she was led to 
the green within the ‘Tower. The Dukes of Suffolk and 
Richmond, the lord-mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, and a de- 
putation of citizens from each of the companies, were present. 
Anne addressed them in the following words: ‘‘ Good Chris- 
tian oy eng lam come hither to die according to the law: 
and bythe law I am adjudged to die; and therefore | will 
speak nothing against it. I am come hither to accuse no man, 
nor to speak any thing of that whereof I am accused, and con- 
demned to die. But I pray God save the king, and send him 
long to reign over you: for a gentler and more mercitul 
prince was there never ; and to me he was always a good, a gen- 
tle, and merciful lord. And if any person will meddle of my 
cause, lrequire them to judgethe best. AndthusItake my leave 
of youall ; andheartily desire youall to pray forme.”’ She then 
knelt down at the block: at one stroke her head was severed 
from the body ; and her remains, enclosed in an elm chest, 
taken from the armoury, were buried in the chapel of the Tower. 

‘Thus fell this unfortunate Queen, within four months after 
the death of Catherine. To have expressed a doubt of her 
guilt during the reign of Henry, or of her innocence, during 
that of Elizabeth, would have been deemed a proof of disat- 
fection. The question soon became one of religious feeling, 
rather than of historical disquisition. ‘Though she had departed 
no farther than her husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as 
her marriage with Henry led to the separation from the com- 
munion of Rome, the catholic writers were eager to condemn, 
the protestant to exculpate her memory. In the absence ot 
those documents, which alone could enable us to decide with 
truth, I will only observe that the King must have been im- 
pelled by some most powerful motive to exercise against her 
such extraordinary, and, in one supposition, such supertiuous 
rigour. Had his object been (we are sometimes told that it 
was) to place Jane Seymour by his side, on the throne, the 
divorce of Anne, without her execution, or the execution, 
without the divorce, would have effected his purpose. But 
he seems to have pursued her with insatiablefhatred. Not 
content with taking her life, he made her feel in every way 
in which a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest: he deprived her 
of the name and the right of wife and Queen; and he even 
bastardized her daughter, though he acknowledged that 
daughter to be his own. If, then, he were not assured of her 
guilt, he must have discovered, in her conduct, some most 
heinous cause of provocation, which he never disclosed. He 
had wept at the death of Catharine: but, as if he sought to 
display his contempt forthe memory of Anne, he dressed him- 
self in white, on the day of her execution, and was married to 
Jane Seymour the next morning.’ 

( To be continued.) 
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Posthumous Letters, from various celebrated Men: ad- 
dressed to Francis Colman, the elder, with Annotations, 
occasional Remarks, &c. By George Colman, the 
younger, 4to. pp. 347. London 1820. 

THE name of George Colman prefixed to any publica- 

tion stamps it with value, and excites the attention of 

every reader at all acquainted with the name. It is uot, 
however, as a dramatist, a poet, or a satirist, that he now 
appears, but in the humble capacity of an editor—an 
editor of letters written to his ancestor. There are, per- 
haps, no works more valuable or instructive than the 
letters of men of talent, written in all the confidence and 
sincerity of friendship, unmasking their hearts and their 
feelings, These, whenever they relate to subjects of im- 


iNany person in similar circumstances; that she hadrequired him | portance, are particularly interesting; and Lave always 
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formed valuable contributions to the history of the period 
in which they have been written. 

The contents of this volume are not fully expressed in 
the title, for it does not consist wholly of Letters to Fran- 
cis Colman the elder, who was minister at the court of 
Tuscany, and grandfather to the editor: but there are 
also letters, of a later date, to George Colman the elder, 
from Garrick, Goldsmith, Macklin, and other distin- 
guished individuals. The general character of the 
volume is thus sketched by its able editer in his pre- 
face :— 


‘ Some of the letters from celebrated men, in this collec- 
tion, possess little further interest than that of having been 
written by them;—but the epistolary small-talk of distin- 
guished persons, ora specimen of their familiar style, ora 
note from them of the most trivial description, are interesting 
to perhaps nine readers out of ten: and, if this be admitted, 
it is trusted that no very grave censure will fall upon the 
editor who prints even their tittle-tattle,—provided it be not 
that dross from the ore of a superior mind which (as in too 
many instances, such as in the works of Swift,) the author 
never intended to expose, and never should have been ex- 
posed, to public inspection. 

‘In respect to the theatrical letters,—the history of our 
stage, and the biography of it’s retainers, have been detailed, 
by various hands, down to the present day: but, notwithstand- 
ing this harvest of dramatic information already gathered in, 

here are still innumerable gleaners in the field; by such 
researchers, something may be picked up here; something 
which, if not hitherto entirely unknown, may be supple- 
mento} to, and corroborative of, what has been previously 
told :—at all events, these papers were never in print before.’ 

There are several letters from William Pulteney, first 
Farl of Bath, to Francis Colman, and afterwards to 
George Colman, who, on the death of his father, was 
taken charge of by the Earl. Mr. Pulteney was the most 
able member of opposition in parliament of his day : and 
his secession from his party, and accepting a place and 
a peerage, excited much surprise at the time; much 
more, indeed, than such a circumstance would do in the 
present age of political degeneracy. Some explanation of 
the motives which induced Mr, Pulteney to quit his 
party are given in a MS of George Colman the elder, 
wlich is here printed. They became known to Mr. Col- 
man ina visit to the Earl of Bath: he says, 

‘Upon my first entrance into the room, Lord Bath was 
just closing an account of a conversation between himself and 
the King, by which it appeared that the partizans in the op- 
position had had some differences among themselves. Upon 
this occasion, his Majesty made use of these words to Lord Bath. 
* As svon as I found you were at variance among yourselves, 
} saw that | had two shops to deal with, and | rather chose to 
come to you, because I knew that your aim was only directed 
egainst my ministers, and I did not know but the Duke 
of Argyle wanted to be King himself.’ These words, it was 
agreed both by Lord Bath and Mr. Hooke, were suggested 
to his Majesty by Sir Robert Walpole. 

‘ Mr. Hooke then said that he had always looked upon his 
lordship’s conduct in that affair as a mystery, and so did most 
other people, who cried, ‘It is strange, that Will Pulteney 
should be taken off by a peerage, when we all know that he 
might have had one, whenever he would, for many years be- 
fore.’ But that he had conversed with some of his lordship’s 
iriends, who, though they also looked on his conduct as a 
mystery, still believed that he had good and honest reasons 
for what he did. 

‘ His lordship replied that he certainly had, that there were 
several curious anecdotes relating to that afiair, and some 
particulars known to no soul living except the King and him- 
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self; that he had never made any minutes of those tranea- 
tions, but that he could easily recollect all the principal po 
cumstances; which he would at times endeavour to do i 
hopes that Mr. Hooke, as he had a fine pen, would, jf’), 
survived his Lordship, work up those materials into a Sort 0: 
history of this affair.’ * ** oy 

‘ Among many other particulars which fell from Lord Bats, 
on this occasion, and which, from the confusion and irregy)a. 
rity of the conversation, I cannot well recollect, I particularly 
remember the following. ‘ When things began to dray is 
crisis, and the parties in the opposition saw themselves seen 
likely to come in, they became at variance with each other 
concerning who should have the best places. This it was tha 
occasioned that speech of the King’s, mentioned in the besip. 
ning of this account. and destroyed, said Lord Bath, thar 
glorious scheme which I had laid of bringing about a recone. 
liation in the royal family on a proper foot, and retiring with 
honour myself. When I found (continued he) what thoy 
were driving at, [ went to the Prince of Wales, and fr% 
asked him whether the others in the opposition had not been 
there before me. ‘The Prince frankly owned that they had 
been with him. Ithen told him that I found that their views 
were directed to the securing rich preferments to them- 
selves,—but that my sole aim was to reconcile his Royal 
Highness tothe King, on a proper foct, and to make him 
appear in a right light as Prince of Wales. ‘To convince him 
of this, | only begged to come alone, and confront all the rest 
in his Royal Highness’s presence ; upon which the Prince 
appointed a meeting at his house, in Pall Mall, at eight 
o’clock that evening. Il went accordingly, and found them 
there before me: viz.the Duke of Argyle, lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Gower, Lord Cobham, and Lord Bathurst. Each ot 
these spoke in his turn, and J answered eaciy successively. 
When we had all spoken, the Prince said that he thoug)t 
Mr. Pulteney acted from the best motives, and delivered itas 
his resolution that he would go inwith him. This was so sore 
a mortification to the Duke of Argyle that itis thought to have 
been the occasion of his death.’ 


Lord Bath, it is well known, was very penurions, and 
Dr. King, in his anecdotes, recently published, has, we 
believe, related some anecdotes of his avarice. The tol- 
lowing, which is in a mote to one of the Earl’s letters to 
George Colman, on economy, we do not recollect to have 
met with before. 


‘ Lord Bath’s parsimony, in trifling matters, was sometimes 
laughable. I had the following anecdote from my father:—In 
a rural lane, through which the noble Earl often passed, in hi 
cairiage, a gate was placed across the road, which was openec 
for travellers by an ancient female. His lordship, one day, 
touched by the appearance of the old woman, gave the wore 
to halt ;—the out-riders echoed the order,—the coachman 
pulled up,—the cavalcade stood still s—and William Pulte- 
ney, Earl of Bath, stretching forth his hand, from his aon 
and-four bedecked with coronets, threw to the venerdoie 
object of his bounty—a half-penny 

As we intend to return to this interesting volume next 
week, we shall only, for the present, insert a curious lets 
ter from Dr. Matthew Guthrie, which discovers consider- 
able knowledge and antiquarian research :— 

‘St. Petersburg, Sept. 12th Q. 5.170, 

‘ Dear Sir,—A man from the frigid Zone, 1 consequence 
of having read your Elegant translation of ‘erence with you! 
commentations, has taken the Liberty of sending you ogee 
present of little Value but some curiosity. it consists ni 
some rude Musical Instruments in common use In the inter 
nal parts of this Empire (Russia) where no foreign me” 
found an Enterance for many centurys, and where og" ha 
improvements in Music and almost every thing Else, ie 
never been heard of. I mean to be understood 45 a ae 
of the interior parts of the Empire far removed trom ule ~+ 
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of Government, for certainly in the place of my ordinary re- 
dence St. Petersburg there are few of the fine arts that have 
ot found their way Some of the Instruments I send vou I 
think resemble those that we are told were introduced ‘upon 
he Grecian Stage whilst in itsrude, Simple, confin'd State, 


al probably vou may find with mea resemblance between 
the unequal flutes that Isend you, and those so often men- 
tioned as accompaniments to the Ancient Drama at its first 
pearance, they are piped upon by our Russian Shepherds 
and I think answer to Horaces description, 


en ae 


Tibia non ut nunc, oricha'co vincta, tubeque 
Fmula: sed tenuis, simplexq; foramine pauco &e. 


The Learned Montfaucon was at a loss to conceive how a 
double flute could create an agreeable harmony yet supposed 
that it was even more in use with the Ancients than the sin- 
gle: but Tam of opinion if he had heard one of those rustics 
mentioned above play upon it his infidelitv would have been 
removed, at least it pleases mv untaught Ear. he also sup- 
poses that the two Flutes were in fact separated, but that the 
several Pipes of each joind in the mouth of the Plaver ; this 
opinion seems to be confirmd by those sent both with regard 
to construction and manner of playing upon them. he also 
Savs “that the flute at first had but three holes and that they 
were afterwards multiplied to seven and even ten.” certainly 
these strenethen this assertion and are good Samples of the 
flute whilst in its rude unimproved state with only three 
holes.—I shall make one observation more upon them, that I 
think they are not unlike the unequal flutes in the Mouth of 
Froncisco Ficaronis female Minstrel whom you have given 
us a plate of, and those She is playing on Seem by the appli- 
cation of her fingers to have also but three Holes. As to the 
Flutes that were termed by the Ancients Right and Left 
handed I can pick up nothing in this part of the World that 
throws any light upon the Subject (altho I have met with 
another of their instruments in common use as | shall mention 
after Ihave given Some description of those I send) for I 
suppose there must have been something in their construction 
that made the name applicable. You will find in the Case 
another rustic Shepherd’s Pipe made of Wood and the Bark 
ofa Tree that [ think is as well intitled from its appearance 
to the Honor of the Original Bucolic Pipe as any thing I have 
seen. altho I must confess that the captivating Pipe of Theo- 
critus must have had a little moressweetness in it or he would 
have found some difficulty to have charmed Lycidas the 
Goatherd out of his Crack ~ It has Six Stops and is used here 
to swell the Chorus of a Rustick Song similar perhaps to that 
which was the father of Drama, it is sung by one voice but a 
number of Boors join the Chorus and sing in parts. T wish 
irom my heart I had the learned Dr. Burney’s Technical Pen 
to give vou a description of both the Vocal and instrumental 
parts Secund. Art. but [am a judge of no composition but a 
Bolus or Pill, so vou must take the will for the deed, however 
thus much IT can inform you of that it has a deep harsh Note 
and serves to swell the Chorus altho it does not add much to 
the Melody. Besides this Pipe they accompany the Chorus 
with a stranger sort of an instrument consisting of two Bunches 
of hollow, oval, Brass Grapes I believe I must call them, for 
they resemble very much Clusters of Grapes when suspended 


Over the Players Head one in each hand, which he shakes and 


occasionally strikes together so as to keep time to the Music, 
this Performer throws himself into a Number of Bacchick pos- 
tures and has much the appearance of one half mad with Li- 
quor, T am almost tempted to hazard an opinion that this 
very figure has made its appearance in Antique Musical 
roops bnt from the great resemblance his instrument bears 
to grap’s he has alwavs been taken by the Moderns for a mad 
Dacchanalian, I wish Sir vou that are so founded in these Sub- 
Jects would pursue this hint and see if there is any thing to 
‘ae ~ They are commonly strung like these sent, upon 
st fe €n Spoons for the advantage of striking the convex side: 
‘er mouths together which I suppose they find answer 
etter than common sticks. 





‘The next instrument you'll find in the Case [ dont know 
what name to give it but take it to be the Mother of your 
Guitares, Lutes, &c. and certainly bas the most rude Simple 
appearance that ever stringed instrument bore, it is certainly 
in its first State of invention from both its Shape Materials and 
Number of Strings being only two, and the whole formed by 
the hand of the Shepherd himself, as indeed are all the rest, 
but the Brass Grapes—It is surprizing what execution the 
Russ Boors have upon these instruments considering their 
Simplicity, and what [ admire most is the Ease with which 
they fill fora lenth of time the pipe cover’d with Bark which 
you need only try to be a judge of— 

‘upon the whole I take all these to have been the musical 
instruments of the Ancient Sclavonians or Slavi that possessed 
the tract of Country afterwards called Russia and that escaped 
Rurick and the Wareghians or Rossians who over ran and 
took possession of the Country as I find non of them in those 
parts where the invaders came from. 

‘| have also visited our new conquered Provinces Moldavia 
and seen part of Walachia inhabited by Greeks who are cer- 
tainly not descended from the Heros that bore the same name 
in the Ancient World, for a race of more ignorant lazy das- 
tardly People I never saw however what makes me mention 
this part of my travels is to take notice to you of finding the 
Pipe of Pan consisting of Seven unequal reeds in common use 
in Modalvia, ‘The performer upon it always accompanys a 
Groop of itinerant Minstrels who are the only musicians they 
have in those Parts which | had the clearest proof of at a ball 
which the Nobility of the province gave to Prince Orlof Am- 
basador pleny at the Congress, the Field Marshal Romansoit, 
Sir Charles Knowles &c. they could muster no other music 
and we danced Greek dances to Pans Pipe, another instru- 
ment resembl:ng a violin, a sort of ‘Tabor, and the Voice ofa 
Bard who was perhaps singing Homer in Modern Greek, or 
might be celebrating our activity in the Whirling Ring, with 
extempory Song like Mr. Barretti’s Spaniards for any thing | 
knew to the contrary. 

‘If l remember right it has been a matter of inquiry amongst 
the moderns, in whi? manner the Ancient Gfeeks join’d their 
Winding dance, which they threw into so many gracefull n- 
cures; whither by joining hands or laying hold of a string. 
It is danced to this day by the modern Greek Ladys exactly 
in the same manner that I have seen it painted, they form a 
long Single line by each Lady laying hold with one hand of 
the end of a handkerchief, aol they twist this line into a great 
many gracefull figures, according to the fancy of the first or 
leading Nymph, ina sort of gracefull flowing minuet Step. 
however these people seem to think Activity in every shape 
as much below them, and seem to adliere as religiously to the 
Graces as my Lord Chesterfield. ‘here is a considerabie re- 
semblance between this last mentioned Dance and 2 Polonoise 
only with the difference of a Single instead of a double line, 
and I make no doubt but the Poles have taken it from the 
Greek one as the countrys border one another, but they 
seem to have thought a Line of males no bad addition and a 
hand sufticient without a Kerchief. 

‘When upon this Musical Subject, I must take notice to you 
also of a Company of Buccarin ‘Tartars who have traveld trom 
their own country down here to show their dexterity upon 
the Rope, and given me an opportunity of seeing the Drum 
[ realy believe in its first state of invention. it consists of an 
Earthen Pot that Bellys towards the top and coverd with a 
piece of dryed Lambskin which they beat with two round 
Sticks without Nobs at the Ends, which would be unnecessary 
as they apply the whole surface of the Stick to the parch- 
ment. 

‘A pair of these Pot Drums, a Sort of Tabor coverd only of 
one side and hung with Iron rings, and 2 skreaming Pipe ; ts 
the music with which they exhilirate the Spectators curing 
performance, and I make no doubt but that it has the proper 
effect in Buccari altho the four instruments dont produce dix 
different Sounds. 

‘One would be almost tempted to suppose that those People 
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derived their name from Bucca as their face is almost all 
Cheek. I cant help making an observation upon the perform- 
ance of those Eastern Neurobati, that altho they perform 
some difficult feats upon the rope (which is a thick Hare one 
and they dance it barefooted) yet there is that Asiatic Lentor 
attends them which I have observed every where in the East 
that I have visited; they have nothing of that activity which 
accompanys European Performance. One thing more offers 
it self before [take my leave The Finnas or Finns the an- 
cient inhabitants of these countrys bordering the Gulph where 
we now dwell, have the Bagpipe in a very rude State and 
from its venerable Simple appearance I strongly suspect it to 
be the Parent of our Scotch one (as [am resolved to Send 
vou no Orphan) for considering that its principal residence 
is in the Highlands, and that the Western Islands were often 
visited by the Baltic Gentery it seems very probable that they 
had the Honor of introducing that war-breathing Bulga. but 
at the same time [ dont mean even to hint that they have most 
distant claim to the Pibrogh, the Cronogh, or any of these 
Noble Strains which the Highlanders have taught it, on tke 
contrary, I have the best opportunity of judging of their merit 
by hearing the mean Original— 

‘I think Sir I have now exacted a sufficient Share of your 
patience in return for my present, so will now quit Scores; 
and assure you that [am your 

admirer and obedient Humble Servant 
Matrnew Gururiz M, D.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


PLL PL LPE PEELE PPL LO LE LP LOL 


A History of New York, from the beginning of the World 
to the end of the Dutch Dynasty. 
[Concluded from p. 661.] 


fr our readers are as much pleased with Mr. Knickerboc- 
ker’s history as we have been, they will, we are sure, not 
wish to waste that time on comments, where the praise 
must be unqualified, which may be so much more agree- 
ably devoted to-extract. The author's description of the 
politicians of New Amsterdam, is, in the early part, a good 
picture of those of another country we could name; and 
the latter is pointed at that excess which is, we believe, 
very common among our transatlantic neighbours :— 


‘ Ina short time, the quidnuncs of New Amsterdam formed 
themselves into sage juntos of political croakers, who daily 
met together to groan over political affairs, and make them- 
selves miserable; thronging to these unhappy assemblages 
with the same eagerness that zealots have in all ages aban- 
doned the milder and more peaceful paths of religion, to 
crowd to the howling convocations of fanaticism. We are na- 
turally prone to discontent, and avaricious after imaginary 
causes of lamentation—like lubberly monks, we belabour our 
own shoulders, and seem to take a vast satisfaction in the mu- 
ste of our own groans, Nor is this said for the sake of para- 
dox; daily experience shows the truth of these observations. 
It is almost impossible to elevate the spirits of aman groaning 
under ideal calamities ; but nothing is more easy than to ren- 
der him wretched, though on the pinnacle of felicity ; as it is 
an Herculean task to hoist aman to the top of a steeple, 
though the merest child can topple him off thence. 

‘In the sage assemblages I have noticed, the reader will at 
once perceive the. faint germs. of those sapient convocations 
called popular meetings, prevalent at our day. hither re- 
sorted all those idlers and ‘ squires of low degree,” who, 
like rags, hang loose upon the back of society, and are ready 
to be blown away by every wind of doctrine. Cobblers 
abandoned their stalls, and hastened thither to give lessons on 
political economy ; blacksmiths left their handicraft, and suf- 
fered their own fires to go out, while they blew the bellows 
and stirred up the fire of faction; and even tailors, though 
but the shreds and patches, the riinth parts of humanity, neg- 


re 
lected their own measures, to attend to the measures al 
vernment. Nothing was wanting but halfa dozen newspaper. 
and patriotic editors to have completed this public illumina- 
tion, and to have thrown the whole province in an uproar! 

‘] should not forget to mention, that these popular meet. 


tings were held at a noted tavern, for houses of that descrip. 


tion have always been found the most fostering nurseries of 
politics; abounding with those genial streams which give 
strength and sustenance to faction. We are told that the ap- 
cient Germans had an admirable mode of treating any Guese 
tions of importance; they first deliberated upon it whep 
drunk, and afterwards reconsidered it when sober. The 
shrewder mobs of America, who dislike having two minds 
upon a subject, both determine and act upon it drunk; by 
which means, a world of cold and tedious speculations js djé. 
pensed with—and, as it is universally allowed, that when a 
man is drunk he sees double, it follows most conclusively that 
he sees twice as well as his sober neighbours.’ 


The reflections on the origin and progressive character 
5 eo) 
of war, are just and accurate :— 


‘ The first conflict between man and man, was the mere ex- 
ertion of physical force, unaided by auxiliary weapons—his 
arm was his buckler, his fist was his mace, and a broken head 
the catastrophe of his encounters. ‘The battle of unassisted 
strength was succeeded by the more rugged one of stones 
and clubs, and war assumed a sanguinary aspect. As man ad- 
vanced in refinement, as his faculties expanded, and his sensi- 
bilities became more exquisite, he grew rapidly more inge- 
nious and experienced in the art of murdering his fellow 
beings. He invented athousand devices to defend and to as- 
sault—the helmet, the cuirass, and the buckler, the sword, 
the dart, and the javelin, prepared him to elude the wound 
as well to launch the blow. Still urging on, in the brilliant 
and philanthropic career of invention, he enlarges and height 
ens his powers of defence and injury. ‘The Aries, the Scor- 
pio, the Balista, and the Catapulta, give a horror and sublimity 
to war, and magnify its glory, by increasing its desolation. 
Still insatiable, though armed with machinery that seemed to 
reach the limits of destructive invention, and to yield a power 
of injury commensurate even with the desires of revenge—sill 
deeper researches must be made in the diabolical areana. 
With furious zeal he dives into the bowels of the earth; he 
toils midst poisonous minerals and deadly salts; the sublime 
discovery of gunpowder blazes upon the world—and, finally, 
the dreadful art of fighting by proclamation seems to endow 
the demon of war with ubiquity and omnipotence! 

‘ This, indeed, is grand !—-this, indeed, marks the powers 
of mind, and bespeaks that divine endowment of reason, 
which distinguishes us from the animals, our Inferiors. The 
unenlightened brutes content themselves with the native force 
which Providence has assigned them.— ‘The angry bull butts 
with his horns, as did his progenitors before him,—the yw 
the leopard, and the tiger, seek only with their talons “4 
their fangs to gratify their sanguinary fury ; and even the sub- 
tle serpent darts the same venom, and uses the same wiles, as 
did his sire before the flood. Manalone, blessed with the ine 
ventive mind, goes on from discovery to discovery—enlarges 
and multiplies his powers of destruction- -arrogates the =, 
mendous weapons of Deity itself, and tasks creation to assis 
himin murdering his brother worm! —__ re ah 

‘In proportion as the art of war has increased in te 
ment, has the art of preserving peace advanced in equa = 
and, as we have discovered, in this age of wonders neg ger 
tions, that proclamation is the most formidable engine 1 pe 
so have we discovered the no less ingenious mode of ma 
taining peace by perpetual negociations. Sa one 

‘A treaty, or, tospeak more correctly, a negociation, . 
fore, according to the acceptation of experienced aneteene> 
learned in these matters, isno longer an attempt to accon > 
date ditlerences, to ascertain rights, and to establish oe 
able exchange of kind offices; but a contest of skill be 





two powers, which shall overreach and take in the other. 
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is a cunning endeavour to obtain by peaceful manceuvre, and 
the chicanery of cabinets, those advantages which a nation 
would otherwise have wrested by force of arms: in the same 
manner that a conscientious highwayman reforms and becomes 
an excellent and praiseworthy citizen, contenting himself with 
cheating his neighbour out of that property he would formerly 
have seized with open violence. 

‘In fact, the only time when two nations can be said to be 
in a state of perfect amity, is when a negociation is open, and 
a treaty pending. Then, as there are no stipulations entered 
into, no bonds to restrain the will, no specific limits fo awaken 
the captious jealousy of right implanted in our nature, as éach 
party has some advantages to hope and expect from the other, 
then itis that the two nations ure so gracious and friendly to 
each other; their ministers professing the highest mutual re- 
gard, exchanging billets-doux, making fine speeches, and in- 
dulging in all those little diplomatic flirtations, coquetries, and 
fondlings, that do so marvellously tickle the good humour of 
the respective nations. ‘Thus it may paradoxically be said; 
that there is never so good an understanding between two na- 
tions as when there is a little misunderstanding—and that so 
long as they ure on no terms, they are onthe best terms in 
the world !’ 


The persecution of the witches of New England, which 
forms a prominent part of its early history, is noticed by 
our historian, Diedrick Kuickerbocker, rather differently 
from his predecessor, Cotton Mather :— 


‘Weare informed that. at this juncture, the New England 
provinces were exceedingly troubled by multitudes of losel 
witches, who wrought strange devices to beguile and distress 
the multitude ; and, notwithstanding numerous judicious and 
bloody laws had been enacted against all ‘¢ solemn conversing 
or compacting with the devil, by way of conjuration or the 
like,” vet did the dark crime of witchcraft continue to increase 
to an alarming deg ee, that would almost transcend belief, 
were not the fact too well authenticated to be even doubted 
for an instant. 

‘What is particularly worthy of admiration is, that this ter- 
rible art, which so long has baffled the painful researches and 
abstruse studies of philosophers, astrologers, alchymists, theur- 
gists, and other sages. was chietly confined to the most igno- 
rant, decrepit,.and ugly old women in the community, who 
had scarcely more brains than the broomsticks they rode 
upon. 

‘When once an alarm is sounded, the public, who love 
dearty to be in a panic, are not long in want of proofs to.sup- 
portit—raise but the cry of vellow fever, and immediately 
every head-ache. and indigestion, and overflowing of the bile, 
is pronounced the terrible epidemic.—In like manner. in the 
present instance. whoever was troubled with a cholic or lum- 
bago, was sure to be bewitched, and woe to any unlucky old 
woman that lived in his neighbourhood. Such a howling abo- 
mination could not be suffered to remain long unnoticed, and 
It accordingly soon attracted the fiery indignation of the sober 
and reflective part of the community—more especially of 
those, who, whi'ome, had evinced so much active benevo- 
lence in the conversion of Quakers and Anabaptists. ‘The 
grand council of the Amphvctions publicly set their faces 
against so deadly and dangerous asin, and a severe scrutiny 
took place after those nefarious witches, who are easily de- 
tected by devil's pinches, black cats, broomsticks, and the cir- 
cumstance of their only being able to weep three tears, and 
those out of the left eve. 

; ‘tis incredible the number of offences that were detected ; 
‘for every one of which.”’ says the profound and Reverend 
Cotton Mather, in that excellent work, the History of New 


ngland, ‘‘ we have sucha sufficient evidence, that no reason- | 


able man in this whole country ever did question them ; and it 
Will be unreasonable to do it in any other.” 

‘Indeed, that authentic and judicious historian, John Josse- 
‘yt, Gent. furnishes us with unquestionable facts on this sub- 
Jéct. ‘There are none,” observes he, ‘ that beg in this 


country, but there be witches too many—bottle-bellied 
witches and others, that produce many strange apparitions, if 
you will believe report of a shallop at sea manned with wo- 
men,—and af aship and great red horse standing by the main 
mast; the ship being in asmall cove to the eastward, vanished 
of a sudden,” &c. 

‘The number of delinquents, however, and their magical- 
devices, were not more remarkable than their diabolical ob- 
stinacy. Though exhorted in the most solemn, persuasive, and 
affectionate manner, to confess themselves guilty, and be 
burnt for the good of religion, and the entertainment of the 
public; yet did they most pertinaciously persist in asserting 
their innocence. Such incredible obstinacy was in itself de- 
serving of immediate punishment, and was sufficient proof, if 
proof were necessary, that they were in league with the de- 
vil, who is perverseness itself. Buttheir judges were just and 
merciful, and were determined to punish none that were vot 
convicted on the best of testimony ; not that they needed any 
evidence to satisfy their own minds, for, like true and expe- 
rienced judges. their minds were perfectly made up, and they 
were thoroughly satistied of the guilt of the prisoners before 
they proceeded totry them; but still something was necessary 
to convince the community at large—to quiet those prying 
quidnunes who should come after them—in short, the world 
must be satisfied. Oh the world! the world !—all the world 
knows the world of trouble the world is eternally occasioning ' 
The worthy judges, therefore, were driven to the necessity of 
sifting, detecting, and making evident as noon-day, matters 
which were at the commencement all clearly understood, and 
firmly decided upon in their own pericraniums ; so that it may 
be truly said, that the witches were burnt to gratify the popu- 
lace of the day, but were tried forthe satisfaction of the whole 
world that should come after them ! 

‘ Finding, therefore, that neither exhortation, sound reason, 
nor friendly entreaty, had any avail on these hardened otfen- 
ders, they resorted to the more urgent arguments of the tor- 
ture, and having thus absolutely wrung the truth from thei: 
stubbori lips, they condemned them to undergo the roasting 
due unto the heinous crimes they had confessed. Some even 
carried their perverseness so far as to expireunder the torture, 
protesting their innocence to the last; but these were looked 
upon as thoroughly and absolutely possessed by. the’ devil, 
and the pious bystanders only lamented that they had not 
lived a little longer, to have perished in the flames. 

‘ [In the city of Ephesus, we are told, that the plague was 
expelled by stoning a ragged old beggar to death, whom Apol- 
lonius pointed out as being the evil spirit that caused it, and 
who actually showed himself to be ademon, by changing into 
a shagged dog. In like manner, and by measures equally sa- 
gacious, a salutary check was givento this growing evil. The 
witches were all burnt, banished, or panick-struck, and in a 
little while there was not an ugly old woman to be found 
throughout New England—which is, doubtless, one reason 
why all the young women there are so handsome. ‘Those 
honest folk who had suffered from their incantations, gradually 
recovered, excepting such as had been afilicted with twitches 
and aches, which, however, assumed the less alarming aspects 





of rheumatisms, sciatics, and Jumbagoes; and the good people 
of New England, abandoning the study of the occult sciences, 
{turned their attention to the more profitable hocus pocus of 
trade, and soon became expert in the legerdemain art of turn- 
inga penny. Still, however, a tinge of the old leven is dis- 
cernible, even unto this day, in their characters—witches oc- 
casionally start up among them in different disguises, as phy- 
| sicians, civilians, and divines. The people at large show a 
keenness, a cleverness, and a profundity of wisdom, that sa- 
vours strongly of witchcraft ; and it has been remarked, thgt 
‘that whenever any stones fall from the moon, the greater part 





The description of the scenery on the banks of the 
river Hudson, is very beautiful :— 
|. © Wildness and savage majesty reigned on the borders of 





_of them is sure to tumble into New England!’ 
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this mighty river,—the hand of cultivation had not as yet laid 
low the dark forests, and tamed the features of the landscape, 
—nor had the frequent sail of commerce yet broken in upon 
the profound and awful solitude of ages. Here and there 
might be seen arude wigwam perched among the cliffs of the 
mountains, with its curling column cf smoke mounting in the 
transparent atmosphere ; but so loftily situated, that the 
whoopings of the savage children, gamboling on the margin of 
the dizzy heights, fell almost as faintly on the ear as do the 
notes of the lark, when lost in the azure vault of heaven. 
Now and then, from the beetling brow of some rocky preci- 
pice, the wild deer would look timidly down upon the 
splendid pageant as it passed below; ard then, tossing his 
branching antlers in the air, would bound away into the thick- 
ets of the forest. 

‘ Through such scenes did the stately vessel of Peter Stuy- 
vesant pass. Now did they skirt the bases of the rocky 
heights of Jersey, which spring up like everlasting walls, 
reaching from the waves unto the heavens; and were fashioned, 
if tradition may be believed, in times long past, by the mighty 
spirit Manetho, to protect his favourite abodes from the un- 
hallowed eyes of mortals. Now did they career it gaily 
across the vast expanse of Tapan Bay, whose wide extended 
shores present a vast variety of delectable scenery: here the 
bold promontory, crowned with embowering trees, advancing 
in to the bay; there the long woodland slope, sweeping up 
from the shore in rich luxuriance, and terminating in the up- 
Jand precipice; while, at a distance, a long waving line of 
rocky heights threw their gigantic shades across the water. 
Now would they pass where some modest little interval, open- 
ing among these stupendous scenes, yet retreating as it were 
for protection into the embraces ‘of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, displayed a rural paradise, fraught with sweet and pasto- 
ral beauties; the velvet tufted lawn—the bushy copse—the 
tnkling rivulet, stealing through the fresh and vivid verdure, 
on whose banks was situated some little Indian village, or, 
peradventure, the rude cabin of some solitary hunter. 

‘The different periods of the revolving day seemed each, 
with cunning magic, to diffuse a different charm over the 
scene. Now would the jovial sun break gloriously from the 
east, blazing from the summnits of the hills, and sparkling the 
Jandscape with a thousand dewy gems; while, along the bor- 
ders of the river, were seen heavy masses of mist, which, like 
midnight caitils, disturbed at his approach, made a sluggish 
retreat, rolling in sullen reluctance up the mountains, At 
such times ail was brightness, and life, and gaiety ; the atmos- 
phere seemed of an indescribable pureness and transparency, 
—the birds broke forth in wanton madrigals, and the freshen- 
Ing breezes wafted the vessel merrily on ,her course. But, 
when the sun sunk amid a flood of glory in the west, mantling 
the heavens and the earth with a thousand gorgeous dyes,— 
then all was calin, and silent, and magnificent. ‘The late 
swelling sail hung lifelessly against the mast,—the seaman, 
with folded arins, leaned against the shrouds, lost in that invo- 
luntary musing which the sober grangeur of nature commands 
in the rudest of her children. ‘Ihe vast bosom of the Hudson 
was like an unruffled mirror, reflecting the golden splendour 
of the heavens, excepting that now and then a bark canoe 
would steal across its surface, filled with painted savages, 
whose gay feathers glared brightly, as perchance a lingering 
ray of the setting sun gleamed upon them from the westeri 
mountains. 

‘ But when the hour of twilight spead its magic mists around, 
then did the face of nature assume a_ thousand fugitive 
charms, which to the werthy heait that seeks enjoyment in the 
glorious works of its Maker, are inexpressibly captivating. 
‘The inellow dubious light that prevailed, just served to tinge, 
with illusive colours, the softened features of the scenery. 
Phe deceived but delighted eye sought vainly to discern in 
the bioad masses of shade, the separating line between the 
land and water; or to distinguish the fading objects that seemed 
Sinking into chaos. Now did the busy tancy supply the fee- 
bleness of vision, producing with industrious crait a fairy 


———— 
creation of her own. Under her plastic wand the bay 
rocks frowned upon the watery waste, in the semblance of 
lofty towers and high embattled castles,—trees assumed th 
direful forms of mighty giants, and the inaccessible va 
of the mountains seemed peopled with a thousand shadowy 
beings. 

‘¢ Now broke forth from the shores the notes of an innumer. 
able va:iety of insects, which filled the air with a strange but 
not inharmonious concert; while ever and anon was heard the 
melancholy plaint of the whip-peor-will, who, perched on 
some lone tree, wearied the ear of night with his incessant 
meanings. ‘fhe mind, soothed into a hallowed melancholy 
listened with pensive stillness to catch and distinguish each 
sound that vaguely echoed from the shore,—now and then 
startled, perchance, by the whoop of some straggling Savage or 
the dreary howl of a wolf, stealing forth upon his nightly 
»:owlings. : 

‘Thus happily did they pursue their course, until they en. 
tered upon those awful defiles denominated the Highlands, 
where it would seem that the gigantic ‘Titans had erst waged 
their impious war with heaven, piling up cliifs on cliff, 
and hurling vast masses of rock in wild confusion. But, in 
sooth, very difierent is the history of these cloud-clapt moun- 
tains. ‘These, in ancient days, before the Hudson poured his 
waters from the lakes, formed one vast prison, within whose 
rocky bosom thé omnipotent Manetho confined the rebellious 
spirits who repined at his controul. Here, bound ia adaman- 
tine chains, or jammed in rifted pines, or crushed by ponder- 
ous rocks, they groaned formany an age. At length, the con- 
quering Hudson, in his irresistible career towards the ocean, 
burst open their prison-house, rolling his tide triumphantly 
through its stupendous ruins.’ 

The importance of an historian shali form our conclud- 
ing extract:— 

‘The more I reflect, the more am I astonished at the in- 
portant character cf the historian, He is the sovereign censor, 
to decide upon the renown or infamy of his fellow men. He is 
the patron of kings and conquerors, on whom it depends whe- 
they shall live in after ages or be forgotten, as were theiran- 
cestors before them. “the tyrant may oppress while the ob- 
ject of his tyranny exists, but the historian possesses superior 
might, for “his power extends even beyond the grave. ‘lhe 
shades of departed and long forgotten heroes anxiously bend 
down ‘rom above, while he writes, watching each movement 
of iuis pen, whether it shall pass by their names with neglect, 

ven the 
drop of ink that hangs trembling on his pen, which he may 


very drop, which to him is not worth the twentieth part of a 
thy,—may elevate halt 


to insure the glorious meed, 

‘ Let not my readers imagine, however, that Iam indulging 
in vain-glorious boastings, or am anxious to blazon forth 
the importonce of my tribe. On the contrary, I shrink when 
I reflect on the awful responsibility we historians assume,—l 
shudder to think what direful commotions and calamities we 
occasion in the world.—i swear to thee, honest reader, as Jam 
aman, | weep at the very idea! Why, let me ask, are so 
many illustrious men daily tearing themselves away from the 
embraces of their families—slighting the smiles ot beauty— 
despising the allurements of fortune, and exposing themselves 
tothe miseries of war? Why are kings desolating empires 
and depopulating whole countries? In short, what induces 
all great men, Of all ages and countries, to commit so many 
avictories and misdeeds, and inflict so many miseries upon 
mankind and on themselves, but the mere hope that some his- 
torian will kindly takethem into notice, and admit them into a 
corner of his yolume. for, in short, the mighty object of all 
their toils, their hardships, and privations, 1s nothing but 1m 





@ ng of 
mortal fame ; and what is immortal fame? why, halt a page 
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dirty paper!—alas! alas ! how humiliating the idea—that the 
renown of so great a man as Peter Stuyvesant should depend 
upon the pen of so little a man as Diedrich Knickerbocker !’ 

In going through this volume, which we have done with 
much pleasure, we cannot but express our surprise that it 
should have remained so long unknown to the English 
reader, and not even to have been thought of until the sub- 
sequent works of the author, (which are by ro means in- 
feror to this,) had given him celebrity. We wonder 
Mr. Irving has not turned novel writer, since he evidently 
possesses that fertility of imagination, that knowledge of 
human nature, and that power of description, which would 
ensure him success. But while he continues to give us 
treats like Knickerbocker’s History and Crayon’s Sketches, 
we certainly ought not to interfere in his pursuits. 
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Popular Voyages and Travels: comprising the Tour of 
Asia. Abridged for the Use of Schools and Young 
People. With Introductory Remarks on the Character 
and Manners of various Nations. By the Rev. T. 
Clark. 12mo. pp. 402. London, 1820. 


In No. 71 of the Lirerary CHRonicre, we favourably 
noticed the * ‘Tour of Europe,’ which formed the first 
volume of the ¢ Popular Voyages and Travels.’ The one 
now before us, which treats of Asia, has been compiled by 
the same person, and with the same care and discrimina- 
tion. Theworks from which this volume has been formed, 
are the best that have appeared on the subject, and include 
Macartney’s Embassy to China,—Amburst’sEmbassy,— 
Barrow’s Cochin-China, — Morier’s Persia, — Heude’s 
Voyages to the Persian Gulf,—Johnson’s Journey over 
Land from India,—Kotzebue’s Journey into Persia,— 
Fitzclarence’s Route across India, —Elphinstone’s Caubul, 
—Kinneir’s Journey through Asia Minor, &c.—Gall’s 
Letters from the Levant,—IKnox’s Ceylou,—Beaufort’s 
Karamania,—and Forbin’s Travels in Syria. Soample a 
field could not but afford a rich harvest to an author with 
ludustry and ingenuity to make the selection. This has 
been done in the present case with great success ; and we 
ivel no hesitation in classing the two volumes of * Popular 
Voyages and Travels,’ among the most useful, instructive, 
and entertaining works of the present day. 

We shall make one extract, which is an account of Sir 
Gore Ouseley, the British ambassador with the King of 
Persia: — 

‘Ata private audience, the ambassador was conducted into 
the royal presence by the grand vizier: and, stooping down, 
presented the letter of the King of England to the Persian 
Monarch, who pointed to a spot about two or three inches 
rom him, where he placed it. tie next presented the dia- 
mond ring with which he was charged as a present from his 
‘oVerelgn, using appropriate expressions on the occasion; to 
which the King answered, by pointing to the letter, and say- 
ng, “ This i, better than a mountain of diamonds.”* His Ma- 
Jésty then desired the ambassador to seat himself, which he 
did, on the ground; and a conversation ensued, in which the 

ing, with great dignity, expressed the high esteem he enter- 
ained for the English nation. ‘Che ambassador seized this op- 
portunity to extol the conduct of the King’s envoy during his 
say in England, to which his Majesty seemed to listen with 
inate; and then ordered Mirza Abul Hassan Khan to be 
tog le appeared soon after, and stood below, with his 
to him edhe side of a rao ng The King SS 

aie ud, : dferin, aferin: ell done, well done, . 
mad le: you have made my face white in a foreign country, 

Will make your’s white in this. You are one of the no- 





blest of the families in my kingdom; and, with the hel. of 
God, I will raise you to the dignities of your ancestors.” At 
these words the Mirza knelt down, and actually touched the 
earth with his forehead. 

‘The ambassador’s public audience soon followed; and 
the King was then seen in great splendour. He was decked 
in all his jewels, with his crown on his head, and his batubends 
or armlets on his arms, seated on his throne. The ambassador 
and the gentlemen of his suite approached him, bowing after 
their own manner; but the Persians bowed as David did to 
Saul, who stooped with his face to the earth, and bowed himself: 
that is, not touching the earth with the face, but bowing with 
their bodies at right angles, the hands placed on the knees, 
and the legs somewhat asunder. It is only on remarkable oc- 
casions, such as that above mentioned of Mirza Abul Hassan 
Khan, that the prostration of the Rouee Zemeen, the face tothe 
earth, is made. 

‘The jewels disposed over the King’s dress were embroi- 
dered inthe stuff. Large stones of considerable value were 
placed on his shoulders. Upon his crown, which was very 
heavy, and set with jewels, was inscribed, in Persian charac- 
ters, ‘© Help from God, and speedy victory.”” Onthe front of 
it was placed the jzka, an upright ornament of jewellery, which 
is the great distinction of Persian royalty. The bazubends or 
ornaments fastened above the elbow, were composed of pre- 
cious stones of great value, and are only worn by the hing 
and his sons. ‘They must be distinguished from the bracelets 
used by the ancient Persians, in the same manner as they are 
worn at this day in India. The throne on which the King was 
seated was ascended by steps, on which were painted dragons. 

‘It was surrounded by a balustrade; and, being entirely 
overlaid with fine gold, beautifully enamelled, is said to have 
cost one hundred thousand tomauns. ‘The throne of Solomon 
wasascended by steps: there were stays on each side of the sit- 
ting place; and, what constitutes its ae ca feature of re- 
semblance, was overlaid with pure gold.” 

‘Lady Ouseley paid a visit of ceremony to the King of 
Persia’s chief wife, whorn our author styles, for want of a more 
appropriate expression, the Queen of Persia. Her ladyship 
was introduced intoa large open room, at one corner of which 
was seated the Queen, arrayed in truly Persian splendour. 
Large gilt knobs appeared on her head-dress, which was of a 
great size; and the other parts of her attire, like that of Zo- 
beide, the caliph’s favourite in the Arabian Nights, were so 
loaded with jewels that she could scarcely walk. In a corner 
of the room -tood some of the King’s children, so stitfened out 
with brocade, velvets, furs, and jewellery, that they almost 
looked like fixtures. Great numbers of women were arranged 
in- rows without the room, all ornamented withjewellery ; and, 
on the whole, there appeared to have been a great display of 
magnificence, although it did not come up to the idea the Per- 
sians endeavoured to convey of it. Lady Ouseley presented 
the Queen of England’s picture, most beautifully set round 
with brilliants of the purest water, tothe personage before 
whom she was seated, who was quite unconscious of the beauty 
of the workmanship; but it appears to have been afterwards 
greatly admired by his Majesty, whose discriminatioo in these 
valuables was said to be very acute. While her ladyship par- 
took of some refreshments, her two maids were led out by the 
attendants to do the same; but no sooner were they among 
them, than the Persian women fell upon them like harpies, to 
analyse their dress, respecting which they expressed the most 
unbounded curiosity. Itis agreed by the Persians, that the 
dress of the European females is in every way preferable to 
their’s; but they will not allow the same in favour of the 
dresses of the men . 

‘The ambassador, during the ‘winter, had frequent inter- 
views with the King, who conversed with him inthe most fa- 
miliar manner, on a variety of subjects. It happened one da 
that his Majesty was in high spirits, and sent for his excel- 
lency to converse with him. The grand vizier, Mirza Shef- 
fea, was also present. After paying him many dattering com- 
pliments, he said to the ambassador, ‘* that he had been in- 
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formed by his viziers, that in England we had a variety of 
modes of increasing the revenue, of which they were totally 
ignorant in Persia: now fell me what might be done here, 
as you do itin England.” The ambassador answered, “ that 
one of the things which he thought might be established 
in Persia, useful to his Maiesty’s subjects, and beneficial to 
his treasury, was a post for the transmission of letters.” He 
then explained the nature of an English post, its advantages 
and its profits. —‘‘ Aye, aye,” said the King, “ I perfectly com- 
prehend you.”’ Then, turning to the grand vizier, he said, 
** Now, Mirza Sheffea, I'll tell you exactly how it is. You, 
for instance, have a correspondent at Ispahan. Of course, you 
can’t afford to give a messenger ten tomauns every time you 
have something to say, which, on urgent occasions, you are 
now obliged to do; but, if you had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating with him every day, which the post would give you, 
you would write to him constantly, and your concerns would 
goon well. Now, that is the utility of the thing. As for the 
profit, it is thus: we will say two hundred letters are to be sent 
to Ispahan, for each of which one real will be charged by the 

ost. Now, there are about ten stages from this city to Ispa- 

an. The men who carry the letters from stage to stage will 
be contented to receive a real a-piece; therefore, giving tento 


tothe Shah. Be ser Shah! ‘“ By the head of the King,” ex- 
claimed his Majesty, “ this is excellent. But,’ turning to the 
ambassador, ‘* you have more expedients still. Tell me what 
there is besides the post, that we have not in Persia?’ His 
excellency would have been happy to drop the subject, for 
he felt that the information which would be drawn from him 
might be disagreeable to the grand vizier; but the King being 
very urgent, he informed his Maiesty, that one of the great 
sources of the English revenue, but which was resorted to 
only on particular emergencies, was the income-tax, the prin- 
ciples of which he explained, endeavouring to impress on the 
King’s mind that it was intended to bear more on the rich 
than on the poor; a principle which the English government 
kept constantly in view, when the exigencies of the state re- 





= the levying of new taxes. ‘* What do you say to | 
‘ | 


iat ?”’ said the King to his grand vizier: ‘ these English are 
extraordinary people '” The ambassador in continuation said, | 
<* We have also taxes, which are more particularly levied upon | 
the rich. Ifa man keeps more than acertain number of | 
horses, he is taxed ina progressive ratio for every supernume- | 
rarv horse; the same for servants, for carriages, &c.’—Did | 
you hear that, Mirza Shetfea!’? exclaimed the King. To. 
which the vtzier replied, ‘* 7 am your sacrifice; 1 am ready to | 
pay whatever your Majesty pleases.”—‘‘ That’s right,’’ re-. 
turned the King: ‘ butthere is a great deal of policy aswell as | 
profit in what the ambassador says; for instance, a governor- 
general of India makes an immense fortune, and returns home | 
richer than ashahsadeh, (a King’s son:) he sets up great state, | 
and eclipses all the princes: it is of course very proper, that 
he should be made to pay for such advantages.”? ‘The King 
then requested the ambassador to make a written note of the 
dtfierent details which he had already given in conversation. 
and hoped that he might be enabled to realize them in Persia 

‘On another occasion, the King asked the ambass dor 
what had become of the Pope.—‘ | heard you no longer ac- 
knowledge his supremacy. How long is it since you have 
been yaghi, or in rebellion against him?’’ His excellency 
then explained, and gave an outline of the history of Henry 
VIII. ** Ah,”’ said the King, ‘* he must have been a clever 
King indeed. He did just what I would have done. But 
what difference is there between your religion and that of the 
Papists?” The ambassador answered, that we had discarded 
from our service the mummery of their’s; and that they be- 
lieved in certain doctrines which were contrary to our faith, and 
particularly instanced that of transubstantiation. ‘* What!” 
exclaimed the King; “‘ when they eat a bit of bread, they 
really believe it to be flesh! What dolts! You are in the 
right; 1 cam comprehend eating bread in commemoration of 


| * Christmas-box’ 


SS 
the death of Jesus, to be a good doctrine; but that bread 
should be turned into flesh, is nonsense indeed.” ? 


A map of Asia, and twelve other engravings, form the 
embellishments of the work. 
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THE BEADLE: A SKETCH. 


[Por THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. | 


I remember him well: the large three-cornered’ hj 
trimmed with broad gold lace, the curled wig, and rich 
embroidered coat,—by turns, objects of awe and adinira- 
tion,—the light rattan, so much dreaded by the juvenile 
delinquent,—are all fresh in my memory. It seems as 
though it were but yesterday I saw him waiting, beneath: 
the church porch, for the dowager Mrs, Lard, widow of 
the great cheesemonger, or for ’squire Simmons, the rich 
stock-broker, or the lovely Miss Dump, daughter of old 
Dump, the wealthy pewterer, or any of the regular church 
visitants, who, equally regular in their Christinas dona- 
tions, had become, as it were, entitled to the services of 
the little great man. 

I have him in my mind’s eye when the rattling of the 
carriages, of the before-mentioned important personages, 
is heard in the avenue of the church; I see the hand 
raised alternately to his hat, as a mark of respect, and to 
his cane when the little urchins have, curiously, obtruded 
themselves in the well-cleared entry : the carriage stops— 
I see the reverential bow, the accustomed, and always ac- 
cepted, offering of the arm on alighting; the lofty strut 
of self-satisfied authority, while escorting the ‘ great lady’ 
to her pew; the dignified exit, and the increase of dignity 
on his resumption of his post, at his weekly watch-tower: 


all, all, arein my memory ; the days of my youth appear 
again before me, and though years have elapsed, and the 


world has claimed me for its own, [ feel pleasure at 
thoughts of my early pursuits, my juvenile associates, and 
the well known consequential air of the parish beadle. 
He was a man of great authority, in bis way; his head was 
elevated, at least two inches higher than those of his 


equals, excepting alone at the anxiously expected time, 


when plum-puddings smoked upon the board and the 
ras solicited with a most obsequious 
bow to those whom he considered it degradation, at any 
other period, to notice. Yes; he was a man of great au- 
thority, particularly to the school-boy, whose shuffling 
step and sidelong glance of fear at the offensive weapon, 
so continually on the swing, argued a very familiar ace 
quaintance with its several uses and qualities. Po the 
titterng hussey, who could laugh at old farmer Harrow 
falling asleep, or at dame Tomkins dropping her barna- 


at a hil a little 
cles, or ab toothless Molly Jones singing her psalin ne 
unintelligibly, he was peculiarly obnoxious: ay, 


~ ° . , ' ; ar 
very dogs of the village, at his approach, Ww ould d:sappe 


with great agility, having too frequently experienced ” 
‘ervent benediction to wish for its repetition :—mny : 
unlucky cur, whose ill-fated curiosity has induce — 
put his paw on the forbidden ground, has been con's “ 
to admit the o’er-powering force of bis arguime t: er 
with most piteous howl, has yielded to his aires 
strength of muscular talent, inspiring terror !) the wi 

of all the little masters and misses, whose anti} 
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such flagellation was materially increased by t! 
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lest they themsel ves might be the next objects of his im- 

artial attention. ; 

Woe to the unfortunate rustic whom misguiding des- 
tiny has urged to play at ‘hustle cap,” or go * odd and 
even,’ within the sacred precinct; certain as the day, was 
the visitation of the all-terrifying cane, unless the well- 
known cough of the approaching assailant gave timely 
notice to the unsuspecting and offending intruder, 

Many an ill-starred sow, induced, by the hope of a suc- 
cessful forage, to ramble, during the ‘ hour of prayer,’ 
has found her peregrinations terminate in the neighbour- 
ing pound, 

Many an unlucky ass has, by the same persevering as- 
siduity, been compelled to undergo the penalty of swinish 
company. 

How often has the good hostess of the Coach and 
Horses deposited drunken Davey in the coal-cellar and 
gossiping Simon under the bed, when the severe censor 
has been seen crossing the paddock, to keep ‘ order and 
sobriety’ in the district : and, how frequently has idle 
Dolly, when returning from neighbour Poundall’s with 
divers purchases, neglected on the preceding Saturday, 
shrunk behind the hawthorn at his dreaded approach ; 
or, in the event of there being no such shelter, carefully 
secreted the dangerous bargains beneath her aprou, and 
dropped a low curtsey, between fear and reverence, in the 
hope of escaping his scrutiny. 

It may occasion a smile now, to think of the self-as- 
sumed importance of the village tyrant; but, at that time, 
I,in common with the rest, have trembled as I caught a 
glimpse of the embroidered garment, and inwardly blessed 
my fortunate stars when the gold-laced hat, the richly 
trinmed coat, the swinging switch, and all the parapher- 
nalia of authority has been lost in the distance. 

Such is the beadle : a petty tyrant, possessing not the 
love but the fear of those beneath him ; whose frown, like 
that of ‘his great superiors,’ fills with terror the souls 
of those under his domination : whose smile is so seldom 
seen, that it may be said 

‘To mock his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing ;’ 
who, proud of petty authority, renders it tyranny, and, 
inplace of exerting that trifling power he may possess, 
for the benefit of the community, degrades it to the tool 
of annoyance and oppression. 

But in this, it may be said, we only see the natural in- 
firmity of human nature ; this may be correct, for while 
we observe, in our time, men of education and talent 
tranple on the necks of those below them, can we be sur- 
prized at one, comparatively illiterate and insignificant, 
bearing himself with austerity to those who may conceive 
themselves, in some manner, subject to his authoritative 
diction. 

But let the reader remember mutual kindnesses smooth 
the path of life, and blunt the sharply-pointed dart of 
Sorrow ; and let him bear in mind the noblest boast of 
°ur religion is, that its doctrines instil in our hearts the 
“sire to “do uuto others as we would they should do unto 
us, and that we should 

‘ Learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern; 
Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn, 
And till to-morrow would the search delay ;— 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day.’ J. D.N. 
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ON GENIUS. 
‘Genius is praised, but hungry lives and cold."—Gavy. 
‘ By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone.’—Pore. 

THERE is a sensation of sublimity experienced in the 
contemplation of nature, after a terrible storm. The de- 
solated harvest, the uprooted trees, the smile of beauty, 
and the fields of plenty, done away; all, however dis- 
tressing, cause an involantary elevation of moral feeling. 
The towering city levelled by an earthquake, or burnt to 
the dust by devouring flame, has a similar influence upon 
the mind. The sensations produced by beholding @ 
field, immediately after a battle, strewed with dead bo- 
dies, and streaming with gore, are mingled with some- 
thing more painful: the sympathies of our nature are 
awakened ; we gaze with horror on the murderous scene’; 
we tremble as we reflect upon the waste of life and of 
blood, the fall of promise, the untimely end of gentus and 
of courage. 

But in the contemplation of the hopeless wreck of 
mind—the pinnacles of genius tumbled to the ground— 
the ardour of aspiring talent quenched in that cold and 
dreary torpor which denies exertion, and freezes every 
faculty,—we experience a chill through every trembling 
nerve. The spectacle is far more sublime than any of 
those we have mentioned : but there is a grandeur which 
appals; there is a desolation from which we start :—the 
waste of hope, of enterprise, of genius, is far more dread- 
ful than the mightiest convulsion which nature ever felt. 

But we mean not to speak on that worst of all human 
maladies,—madness. We intend not to draw aside the 
veil, which would present such an appalling image to our 
view. There is something in the wreck of reason from 
which we turn in dismay. The spirit hurled from her 
seat of pride and eminence, will not brook the gaze of 
him who cannot participate in her humiliatign. There 
is hope in the scattered harvest, the over-thrown city; the 
murdered combatants on the field of blood have resigned 
their lives, —their places are supplied by others, and their 
inemory is soon forgotten, But the hopeless glare of in- 
sanity—the gaze of despair—the absence of intelligence, 
and light, and lustre—the want of human sympathy and 
human enjoyment—form too dreadful a theme for a mo- 
ment’s meditation. 

But, nearly bordering on the commisseration we feel 
for such a spectacle, but with less of its horror, is the sen- 
sation resulting from contemplating genius, bowed down 
by sorrow and by disappointment into hopeless despond- 
ence, and dark and dreary melancholy. The annals of 
literature bear in their pages many examples of the vic 
tims of this dreadful situation. Unable to endure the 
scorn of the world, they have sunk into total maction. 
They have withdrawn themselves, not only from the 
troubles, but also from the enjoyments of life. The 
causes which led to their disappointments still operate 
upon their minds with undiminished violence. They ne- 
glect those researches which mankind treated with con- 
tempt: they cannot bear to turm to those sources of infor- 
mation, which, though once their highest delight, now 
serve Only to recall pamful recollections, and revive asso- 
ciations which wither every.nerve.. There is nothing so 
grand on earth as the aspiring flight of successful genius ; 
but there is nothing so pitiable as that genius, grovelling 
in the dust, incapable of exertion, with neither inclination 
to resume former avocations, nor ability to pursue them. 

There is a certain solitariness of feelmg in true genius, 
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of which secondary minds have littleorno conception. In- 
tellect of an high order stands as it were aloof from the 
rest of mankind. There is no point of contact, no me- 
thod of approach. It claims homage and inspires 
respect, but cannot hold intercourse with the world at 
large. The latter cannot enter into its feelings, nor con- 
ceive the causes of its actions. We may, therefore, easily 
imagine that it is partly instinctive in all sordid, base, and 
crovelling minds, to experience sensations of the vilest 
envy and malevolence towards those possessed of genius 
and glowing with feeling. They watch with the pertina- 
cious cruelty of the tiger, the least blemish in their charac- 
ter; they hold their failings up to the bare aspect of the 
world, and throw the veil of deformity and misrepresenta- 
tion over every action which might ennoble in the eyes of 
men the objects of their envy, and over every virtue 
which might make them the ornaments of civilized so- 
ciety. No exertion of mental energy—no lofty superio- 
rity of talent or acquirement—no purity of life, conduct, 
or example—can avert the storm which threatens to de- 
stroy all in its desolating career. When the object of their: 
dastardly endeavours is at length overthrown; when the | 
feelings of mankind towards him are changed into aver- 

sion, and they behold those who once stood forth in all the 

glory of conscious pre-eminence, harrowed by disappoint- 

ment, and smarting under the stings of an ungrateful and 

undiscerning world; then they triumph in the prostra- 

tion of excellence, the defeat of manly and laudable exer- 

tion, and watch for the overthrow of genius, only to suck 

its life’s-blood and drain its every vein. Even the 

mighty feel awed as they pass beneath the walls of some 
loftily towering castle; but the very lowest being exults 
over its fallen grandeur, and profanes the sacredness of its 
former glory. 

But even prostrated genius claims the admiration and 
awe of mankind. The lord of the forest even, encaged and 
enchained, we cannot behold without a shudder. The 
base and the malevolent that have wrought the ruin of ex- 
alted genius, tremble still to approach. The latter is fal- 
len, but not reduced to a level with themselves; it has 
bowed its haughty crest, but is still as far removed from 
them as ever. 

Genius, therefore, as we before remarked, is a solitary 
feeling. It is only by the collision also of great minds, 
that much fire is produced. Inferior talent may elicit a 
few sparks from its superiors, but there never arises that | 
bright flash of intelligence, which throws its stream of light 
and lustre, on every thing around, But the man of genius, 
whether in the full tide of success or in the dust and 
gloom of disappointment, still is alone. Histhoughts. his 
feelings, are hisown. Inferior faculties cannot participate 
in them; and he feels so totally unsuited to mingle with 
minds of such an order, that he locks up his thoughts 
within his own breast, unless a kindred spirit forces him to 
action. 











Sketches of Life and Character, 


BY HER PRESENT MAJESTY, QUEEN CAROLINE. 
(Continued from our last, p. 667.) 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
Benevolence is the true bond of union among men; it 


powerful in its effects ;—force may involuntarily 





is a principle most conciliating in its nature, aud most 


——— 


, blend 
discordant elements, but benevolence alone produces that 


true union of which the heart is the centre, and the 
tions the attaching power. 

Benevolence is that principle by which the Alinichty 
apparently intended to remedy the seeming itn perfections 
of his own work in the social state of man; it is betieyo- 
lence by which the indigent are relieved and the sick com. 
forted, which smooths into uniformity the natural dispa- 
rity of conditions, and equalizes the otherwise necessary 
inequalities of human life; it is benevolence alone which 
makes every part of the social scheme wear a smile. 

Berevolence is in the moral world what the sun js in 
the physical. It gives it light and heat and beauty, It 
makes joy overflow and pleasure vibrate wherever there js 
one word of feeling that cau be touched by its operations, 
—‘ Answer to the Address of the Friendly Societies,’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

In this age, when knowledge is generalized and inquiry 
unrestrained, the power of public opinion is become so 
creat that every other must finally bend to its decrees, 
A temporary resistance may be nade to the measures it 
suggests, or the conduct it prescribes ; but, as long as the 
press preserves only a moderate degree of liberty, public 
6pinion must be ultimately omnipotent ; and it 1s as vain 
to oppose its commands as it would be to order the earth 
not to revolve upon its axis.—* Answer to Address from 
Coventry.’ 

When God gave the power of thought to man, he evi- 
dently designed it to be free. Tyranny may fetter the 
legs or handcuff the arms, but it cannot impose chains on 
the operations of the mind. It may restrain the freedom 
of intellectual agency, through the medium of the press, 
but, in the present condition of man, no restraint of this 
kind can well be efficacious.—* Answer to Address from 
Coventry.’ 


affec. 


REFORM. 


Where a country has been long governed for the bene- 
fic of a few, it is not surprising that the people should be 
clamourous forsuch an extension of political rights as may 
enable them to check that corrupt influence, which, while 
it lasts, will more or less paralize the moral energies of 
those within the sphere of its agency, and finally sap the 
very vitals of the constitution, All political institutions, 
like the material fabrics of man, are composed of perish- 
able elements. They contain in themselves the principles 
of decay, of which the agency, unless scrupulously 
watched and carefully retarded, is never still. But, how 
few governments can see the necessity of early reforma- 
tion. Hence, they delay reform till it is too late, or too 
late to be beneticial. They either vever intend a remedy, 
or they procrastinate the application till it is applied in 
vain.—* Auswer to the Croydon Address.’ 

Instead of indulging in delusive schemes of some abe 
stract perfection in government that cap never be realized, 
or of some unmixed good that is no where to be found, it 
is more wise to confine our views to practicable improve 
ments, and to fix our attention on some definite object 
that can readily be obtained. The people are now unitec: 
let them continue united, but let them remember that 
their union is Only the union of so many separate particles 
of sand, without some particular and mdividuating Pie 
ciple of cohesion. That principle ought to be — a 
tinct, some common object of pursuit. Without s 
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objects interminable dissentions wil] arise, and all the 
hopes of the best friends to the prosperity of their country 
«ill be scattered to the winds.—* Answer to the Stepney 
Address.’ 

THE HUMAN MIND. 

The highest dignity of the human character is that of 
moral purity and intellectual independence ; but this 
species of dignity is not confined to any particular class 
of the community. There is no class of which the indi- 
viduals may not be characterized by virtue and talents. 
These may atone for many defects, but when these are 
wanting, what is to supply their place. 

Submissive ignorance or sluggish apathy may be ha- 
hited in lawn; but yet such persons would be inferior to 
many whose exterior is less adorned. The mind and the 
heart are deserving of the highest consideration in the 
estimate of character.—* Answer to the Colebrook Ad- 
dress.’ 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The liberty of the press is that vital flame that has pre- 
served the constitution in the worst times and under the 
denomination of the most worthless factions. Political 
liberty has little to fear whiie the press is free ; but if the 
free avency of the mind, through the medium of the press, 
should ever be destroyed, the people have nothiag left but 
to bow the neck and bend the knee at the shrine of arbi- 
trary power.—* Answer to Address from the Parish of St. 
Luke's.’ 

Where a free press allows different opinions to strive for 
the mastery, and the conflict between truth and falsehood 
is unrestrained, falsehood must ultimately yield to the 
foree ef truth—* Answer to the Address ftom the Fe- 
males of Exeter.’ 

The press is at this moment the only strong hoid that 
liberty has left. 

The press is not only the best security against the in- 
roads of despotism, but it is itself a power that is per: 
petually checking the progress of tyranuy, and diminishing 
the number of its adherents. That sun never rises which 
dees not, before it sets, behold some addition to the friends 
liberty. To what is this owing? To what can it be 
owing, but to the agency of the press? The force of truth 
is ultimately irresistible; but truth without some adventi- 
tious aid moves with a slow pace, and sometimes its motion 
i8s0 slow as to be imperceptible. The press is its accee 
lerating power. The press gives it wings. The press 
oes more for truth in a day than mere oral teaching could 
ina century.—* Answer to the Address of the Letter Press 
Printers.’ — | 

The present high tone of public sentiment that prevails 
in all parts of the kingdom has been evidently exerted by 
ie unceasing activity of the press. On no occasion has 
the press evinced more power in enlightening the public 
mind, or in exalting the public feeling. This glorious 
lnveation, which gives immortality to the operations of 
intellect, with respect to devotion and universality, with 
fespect to space—is the true security of nations against 
the open encroachments of despotism, and the subtile 
‘isinuations of servitude. 

If there be one conviction which more than another 
ought to be impressed on the understanding of every free 
man, it is this—that the liberty of the country cannot 


‘urvive the liberty of the press.—* Answer to the Metro- 
Pulitan Address,” 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STREETS, &c. 


VESTIGES AND ANECDOTES, COLLECTED FROM STOW, WEEVER, 
CAMDEN, AND OTHER ANTIQUARIES. 


(Continued from p. 644.) 


Cow Lane,—between Smithfield, east, and Snow Hill, 
south. This was formerly called Cow Bridge Street, here 
being a bridge across the town ditch, over which cattle 
were drove to and from Smithtield Market. 

Crutched Friars,—west of Hart Street, had its name 
from the Crossed Friars, or friars of the order of St. Cross, 
who had a house founded here, by Ralph Hosier and 
William Sabernes, about the year 1298; which was con- 
firmed by Edward II], in the seventeenth year of his 
reign, and surrendered in the thirtieth of Henry VIII: 
and you have another instance of a religious house being 
dedicated to St. Cross, near Winchester, mentioned in the 
statute of 18 Elizabeth. 

Distaff Lane,—between Old ’Change, westerley, and 
Friday Street, easterly; it 1s corruptly so cailed. Dhis- 
tar Lathe was its ancient name, and it was also called 
Maiden Lane, 

Dowgate Hilland Docks,—between the Thames, south, 
and Cannon Street, (against the south end of Walbrook.) 
Stow calls this Downgate, because it had a great descent 
towards the Thames; insomuch, that on the 4th of Sept., 
in the year 1574, a sudden and violent shower of rain hap- 
pening, the course of the water was so yreat and rapid, 
that a lad of eighteen years old was drowned therein, by 
endeavouring to leap over the channel, and being forced 
down the stream for many yards, till he stopped at a cart. 

Duke's Place Court, Aldgate.—This Du&e’s Place was 
called from Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who married the 
Lord Audley’s daughter and heir, which Lord Audley 
built, and dwelt in the priory of the Holy Trinity, in the 
year 1544. ‘Theinhabitants of which place, (after the dis- 
solution of the priory,) made themselves parishioners of St. 
Catherine Cree (or Christ) Church, 

Kast Smithfield,—between Little Tower Hill, west, aud 
Ratcliff Highway, east. This was, before the reign of 
King Stephen, for some tinea vineyard, made so by the 
four first constables of the Tower of London, (though the 
ground by rights belonged to the priory of the Holy Tri- 
nity, within Aldgate,) who forcibly detained it from the 
priory till the said King’s reign. Here also was a monas- 
tery, called New Abbey, founded by Edward III, in the 
year 1359, called the White Order. And the above mo- 
nastery was named Eastminster, which was suppressed in 
the 30th of Henry VIII. 

Fenchurch Street,—between Gracechurch Street, west, 
and Aldgate, east; so called from the Long Brook, or 
river, that rau through it, thereby making the ground 
fenny or moorish, 

Fetter Lane,—between Fleet Street, south, and Hel- 
born, north; called anciently Fewter’s Lane, because 
fewters, or idle people, lay there, as being a lane leading 
to gardens, before the street was built. 

Finch Lane,—between Cornhill, south, and Thread- 
needle Street, north; formerly called Finke Lane, from 
one Robert Finke, founder of the church. : 

Fleet Ditch,—so called, says Stow, from the fleet to 
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swift running of the water; also anciently called the 
Wells, and Turnmill Brook. It takes its rise between 
Hampstead and Highgate, and enters the Thames at 
Blackfriars’ Bridge; it was formerly navigable for 
barges to Holborn Bridge. In this ditch, between the 
Fleet Prison and Holborn Bridge, a great many Roman 
coins and utensils have been discovered. At Holborn 
Bridge were dug up two brazen figures of the Roman 
deities, — Bacchus and Ceres, each about four inches long, 

St. Giles’s High Street.—There was formerly an hos- 
pital here, founded by Matilda, wife to Henry I, about 
the year 1117. At this hospital, the prisoners, conveyed 
to be executed at Tyburn, were presented with a bowl of 
ale, called St. Giles’s bowl. 

Giltspur Street.—An antiquary of the 16th century 
says, it was formerly called Knight Rider Street, and both 
that by Doctors’ Commons, and this for the same reason ; 
the knights, with their gilt spurs, riding that way from 
the Tower Royal, to entertain the King and his nobles 
with justs and tournaments in Smithitield. 

Gracechurch Street,—anciently called Grasschurch 
Street. Stow calls it Grass Street, from a market for- 
merly here for herbs. 

Holborn,—by Cambden and others, Old Bourn, or Old 
Brook, from the brook which ran from the bars into 
Fleet Ditch. 

Horsleydown,—so called, for that in ancient times it 
was entirely overflown; and that the water was so effec- 
tually drawn off, that the place became green fields, where 
horses and other cattle used to pasture and lye down. 

Hounsditch.—from the ditch formerly round the city 
wall; and from the number of dead dogs that were con- 
tinually thrown into it. 

Idle Lane,—on the north side of Thames Street, by St. 
Dunstan’s Church, in the east. This was in old records, 
called Idol Lane, probably because a number of carvers 
or idol makers resided here. 

Knight Rider Street,—was so called for the same rea- 
son that, Stow says, Giltspur Street was formerly; that 
is, from the knights riding from the Tower Royal through 
this street, and so up Creed Lane, to Ludgate, and thence 
up Giltspur Street, to Smithfield. 

Leadenhall Market.—Stow says, that Leadenhall was 
tirst a manor house, belonging to Sir Hugh Nevill, 
anno 1309; and in 1408, it was purchased by Richard 
Whittington, (who was afterwards lord mayor, in the year 
1419,) and other citizens, who, in the year 1411, con- 
firmed the same to the city of London. In the year 1419, 
it was new built; and, in the year 1443, John Hatherby, 
mayor, purchased license of the King, to take up 200 
fodders of lead, for building conduits, and a common 
granary; and here was also a chapel, where was, in the 
vear 1466, a fraternity of sixty priests, founded by one 
William Rouse and others; some of which priests, every 
market day, celebrated divine service to the market 
people, &c. In the year 1484 it was burnt. In the year 
1534, it was designed to have a burse, or exchange, for 
the meeting of merchants; but, the year after, it was re- 
solved the burse should still be held in Lombard Street. 
In the year 1523, here was a market for fish ; and in 1533, 
for citizens and others to sell their meat in; but was not to 
exceed one halfpenny per pound for beef; and mutton, 
for one halfpenny half-farthing per pound. 

Little Britain.—It was anciently called Britain Street, 
from the Duke of Britany living here, 
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Lombard Street.—-It was so called before Edward I 
from Florence and other merchants meeting there bef, I, 
the Royal Exchange was built ; others are of opinion — 
it was called so from the bankers that lived there, “ 

Lothbury,—in a record of thirty-eighth Edward i 
called Lotisbury, and was anciently called Lathbury. ,” 
Loadbury ; probably from a person of some such 5 
keeping a court, or bury, there. It was, in Mr. Stow’s 
time, much inhabited by founders. 

Ludgate Street,—in the beginning of the sixteenth cen, 
tury, was very much inhabited by mercers and woollen. 
drapers ; prior to that, it was chiefly tenanted by bowyers 
and from thence called Bowyer Street. = 

King’s Mews,—on the north side of Charing Cross, so 
called from a word, signifying change, and is a place 
where hawks are kept while they mate or change their fea. 
thers; for the King’s hawks were formerly kept here, up- 
til the twenty-eighth of Henry VIII, when the King’s sta. 
bles in Bloomsbury were burnt down, and there were new 
ones built here by Edward VI and Queen Mary. 

Mincing Lane,—on the southerly side of Fenchurch 
Street, between the ends of Mark Lane, east, and Rood 
Lane, west, and is a passage leading to Tower Street: jt 
had its name from the tenements and houses, &c. built 
here, and anciently belonged to the minichus or nuns of 
St. Helen’s, in Bishopsgate Street. 

Minories,—between Aldgate High Street, north, and 
Great Tower Hill, south. Stowsays, here was an abbey of 
nuns of the order of St. Clare, called the Minories, founded 
by Edmund, brother to King Edward I, in the year 1293, 
which was surrendered in the thirtieth of Henry VIII; 
and that near this nunnery was a farm, kept by one Good- 
man, and also by his son, from whom it is very probable 
the present name of Goodmau’s Fields was derived. 

Monkwell Street,—a little west and almost parallel to 
Little Wood Street, near Cripplegate. Stow says, it was 
so called from a well at the north end thereof, where the 
Abbot of Garendon had a house or cell, called St. James’s 
on the Wall, as appears by record, the 27th Edward I, 
and William de Lion was hermit there, and certain 
monks of their house were chaplains; from these monks 
the well had its name, ‘and the street from the well. — This 
hermitage, with the appurtenances, was, in the reign of 
Edward VI, purchased from the said King, by William 
Lamb, one of the gentlemen of the King’s Chapel, and 
citizen and clothworker of London, who died in the year 
1577, and then gave it to the clothworkers of London, with 
other tenements, to the value of (then) 501. per annun, 
with the intent that they should have a minister to perform 
divine service there. 

Moor Fields,—so called, for that in 1400, it was 4 
complete moor or marsh, and wholly impassable except 
causeways erected for that purpose. 

Nightingale Lane,—on the southerly side and en 
the middle of East Smithfield, running south setter 
Hermitage Bridge: The following curious circume ah 
happened here on the 24th of July, 1629: King Cha re 
hunted a stag from Wansted, in Essex, and killed bi 
in Nightingale Lane. 

Old Jewry,—between the Poultry, near C heapsides 
south, and Catheaton Street, north; so called from as 
living there, and in the reign of Henry VI there was 
of the King’s palaces. 


(To be continued.) 
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Oriatnal Poetry. THE MORNING STAR, 




















dT - 
ofore rocceceer (FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM.) 
that To THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, Tuere is a lovely star that lingers 
;, ' ' in loneliness, when night is flying, 
Il] Sr.—If you think the following worthy ofa corner in And fresh’ning morn, with dewy fingers, 
ry oF -our Chronicle, [ may be induced to remove a few more Rises to check the night-wind’s sighing ! 
<i songs, which shall be at your service, from the obscurity of That star hath not the beamy brightness 
tag the Gaelic tongue. Autp Domine. ‘That revels thro’ night’s silvery reign, 
Vs When Luna’s looks, of lovely lightness, 
SONG FROM THE GAELIC. Play smilingly on all her train: 
—_ . ] ; Oh no, it wears a settl’d sadness, 
len- Tune—* Auld lang Syne. A cold, a chaste, celestial calm, 
Vers, O Lone and dreary is the night, That thrills the gaze with languid gladness, 
And heavy is the day ; Like coflin’d beauty’s death-set charm ! 
S, SO And sad and silent are the hours It looks like constancy, outliving : 
se When thou art far away. __ The glare that frolick’d thro’ the night, ‘ 
fea. When thou art far away, my love, lo mirth unknown, still pleasure BIVINg, | 
t When thou art far away ; More chaste, more soothing, tho’ less bright : 
“ O long and dreary is the night And it will stay ’till Phoebus, smiling, 
7 When thou art far awav*. “ne et — — ~ nae ; 
-W : len Sink, as if that glance begulling, 
: 7 eet — on bag thorn, Had plung’d it in a beauteous trance! 
urch = apy the ing Hemet " ‘D ~— I’ve watch’d o’er the mountain rude ; 
200d wh wy — Nae 7 ‘ —- reathes I’ve watch’d o’er the heaving sea; 
be \ aise ” “7 a lov And now, ye gloomy men of blood, 
built ven thou art far away, my love, It gazes on your treachery ! 
When thou art far away ; eo “a *° % * * * 
I Ml . . “emilac ° . 5 e : 
1s of No more the summer smiles for me Queen Street, Cheapside. Y. F. 
1en thou art far away. 
When thou art far away 
and O sweet the bonnie blooming heath, : 
pyof | And sweet the morn in May ; 
aided But nature has no sweets for me Che Mrama. 
23, When thou art far away. ee oe 

. When thou art far away, my love, : 
we Wikem tienes oxt for away ' Covent Garpen.—The managers of this theatre are 
able Tis gloomy winter all around pursuing the course they adopted last season witfi consi- 

When thou art far away. derable success, that of reviving such plays of merit as are 
lio | ‘Toon tebe: Cea. tank to we, almost new to the present age, except In the closet, where 
ye No longer stay away : they are read and admired. On Wednesday night, Shake- 
: i Then cheerfully shall summer smile, ] spear’s Cymbeline was performed, It is a most delightful 
der And all be blythe and gay. tale, full of interest and variety ; the sentiments are beauti- 
41. No longer stay away, my love, ful, and the language harmonious; but, as a drama, it is 
‘ice _ brine | Nery away ; tedious. The character of Posthumus was admirably suse 
ie ut bring that peace I never know tained by Mr. C. Kemble: the gallant and generous tem- 
onks When thou art far away. yi 4 ; 

' - per of the banished Briton was finely pourtrayed. Mr. 
This sigh ' : : 
Kye oceveveccesooesovoooioe Macready was less fortunate in the character of Iachimo, 
, although his repentant confession at the close was very ef- 
liam "Tr POWIC RE, : . oug 

pate LET POWIS REAR ON HIGH. fective, and received great applause, This was, perhaps, 
hate (A CVYMBRIAN MELODY.) in some degree owing to the application, by the audience, 
with Ler Powis rear on high of the sentiments to the case of an illustrious lady, much 
aia Her lion, red with gore, talked of at present. Several passages in the course of the 
oa And proudly to the sky play had been eagerly caught, and when the treacherous 
Let Gwyneth s eagle soar. Italian, inthelast scene, exclaimed,— 
[re yonder glorious sun i ae 
‘as a Shall sink beneath the wave, ‘ The heaviness of guilt within my bosom 
ot on The battle shall be won ‘Takes off my manhood: [| have belied a lady, 

Or freedom find a grave. Ihe Princess of this country.’ 
neat Hark! how the Saxon steed there was a tremendous burst of applause. Miss Foote 
yards Neighs on the plain below , looked the part of Imogene extremely well. The repeti- 
lance Quick, with the barb’d reed, tion of the play was announced, amidst general applause, 
les J, _ To the heart of the daring foe : but we much doubt that it will be of long attraction. 

him l'rom Snowden’s lofty crown, — 

Let Madoc’s gallant band HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The ‘little theatre in the 
le Rush, like the torrent, down Haymarket’ has closed its last season, and, before another 
Jews And sweep them from the land. year rolls round, it will have been levelled withthe dust, and 
- one SAM SpRiTsaiL. | nothing will be left to call the recollection to those plea» 

‘ nee ' sureable hours which have been enjoy ithin i . 
; Compare this with the sweet celebrated little Italian song, Next to ti ith a f so d th joyed within re walls 
bane dal Caro bene,’ and a remarkable coincidence of thought will ‘O parting with a friend, there ts @ regret m quitting 
iscovered. an habitation or spot endeared to us by some kidred ase 
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sociations. This we felt on leaving the Haymarket 
Theatre on Monday night; and, notwithstanding the in- 
convenience of its construction, and the thousand disad- 
vantages under which it laboured, when compared with 
the more splendid and more commodious theatres of the 
metropolis, we almost wish that its doom was reversed, 
or at least that the new structure should be raised on the 
site of the present one. The performances at this 
theatre closed, on Saturday evening, with the tragedy of 
King Lear. The part of the king was sustained by 
Mr. Terry, with considerable ability; and the young 
lady who made her first appearance as Cordelia, contri- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the excellence of the re- 
presentation, The gentleman who lately performed Hamlet, 
with somuch eclat, sustained the part of Edgar with much 
sensibility, propriety, and effect. In his feigned madness, 
he was particularly effective. At the close of the tragedy, 
My. Terry came forward and addressed the audience to 
the following effect : 


‘Lapies aND GENTLEMEN—This night closes the perform- 
ances at this theatre, which, in consequence of the great im- 
provements in this part of the capital, is, itseems, to be pulled 
down, Yet it is not without regret that we take our leave of 
a building which has been honoured with your liberal protec- 
tion for more than haJf a century, and which has introduced 
so many celebrated authors and favourite performers to yonr 
approbation and patronage. 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—Various unforseen circumstances 
have arisen to depress this property, and the constant en- 
¢roachmente of the winter theatres upon its season (originally 
estublished under a royal patent), has so materially injured it 
as to threaten its very existence, and to reduce the proprietors 
to the alternative of either supinely submitting to the annihi- 
lation of their interests, or of assiduously struggling to ob- 
tain an independent company. The preparations for a new 
theatre are in a forward state, and the proprietors confidently 
trust that by next season they shall be able to welcome their 
kind patrons in a theatre more commodious, and worthy of 
their countenance and protection. 

‘ And now, ladies and gentlemen, the proprietors beg you 
to accept their most grateful acknowledgments for your li- 
beral support, and to assure you, that it will still be their un- 
remitting study to merit your favour and protection. All the 
performers, ladies and gentlemen, desire me to unite their 
grateful thanks for your distinguished approbation, and we all 
most cordially bid you farewell!’ 


Thisaddress was received with much applause, and the 
curtain fell, for the season, amidst the'regrets of a numer- 
ous audience. 

The old Haymarket is not expected to be pulled down 
until the new theatre is bmilt, but will remain to be let, 
as heretofore, under the Lord Chamberlain’s licence, for 
the benefit of those who had met such an indulgence for 


more than forty years past. 


he Bee. 
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Floriferis ut apes in satibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
cocese 

Academy.—Except the word honesty, no word has been j 
more abused, of late, than the word academy. Besides the 
numerous quacks who set up academies, where they pretend 
to teach the liberal arts and sciences, we have riding acade- 
mies, fencing academies, boxing academies, dancing acade- 
mies, and, to crown the whole, there is an academy just 
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arithmetic, and cross mulliplication! Were it Possible f 
divine Platoto return upon earth, what would he think ro the 
seudo ’Axadnusxos ! Of these 
_ James the First.—Among the addresses presented to hi 
on his accession to the throne, was one from the tow a 
Shrewsbury, in which the legal inhabitants expressed a - of 
that his Majesty might reign as long as the sun, siaiies 
stars endured. ‘ Faith, mon,’ said the King, ¢ if [ do reig “ 
long, my son must govern by candle light me 
Louis X{I, of France, being told that a gentleman of his 
household had treated some farmers very ill, ordered his d 1. 
allowance of bread to be lessened. When the gentleman pe ; 
plained, the King asked him whether his short allowance — 
enough to support him, ‘ No, sire,’ said he, * for bread bei 
know is the staff of life.’—* If it be so,’ said the King, ‘ a 
are you so absurd as to treat those persons ill who put the stay 
into your hands.’ 
A merry Bankrupt.—The following advertisement is copied 
from the Rochester (Gennessee county) Gazette. The bank. 
rupt, on the occasion of stopping payment, doubtless feels jn 
a merrier mood than most of his creditors :— 
‘ Look out Jor Breakers !—As it looks rather squally a-head 
[ have concluded to round to and bring my ship to anchor: 
so all hands ahoy! Mate, boatswain, cook, steward, and all 
others concerned in the distribution of the prize-money, to 
be careful to assemble in Captain Mack’s cabin, on Thursday 
evening next, at 7 o’clock, to hear my final determination. 
‘ Rochester, 20th Jan. 1818. Aaron Fuller,’ 
The Rev. Mr. Colton, in his ‘ Many Things in few Words,’ 
is often happy in illustrations by apt quotations. ‘Thus—* Wit 
is one of the few things which has been rewarded more often 
than it has been defined. ‘A certain bishop said to his chap. 
lain, § What is wit?’ The chaplain replied, ‘The rectory of 
B. is vacant; give it to me, and that will be wit.’ * Prove it” 
said his lordship, ‘and you shall have it.” ‘It would bea 
good thing well applied,’ replied the chaplain. 
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PINNOCK’S SERIES OF FRENCH CATECHISMs. 

This day are published, by PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 267, Strand, 
London, and sold by all Booksellers, 

CATECHISME de L’HISTOIRE D’ANGLE- 

TERRE, &c. &c. By J. M.G. DELAVOyE, of the University of Paris — 

Price Is. 

CATECHISME de GEOGRAPHIE; qui donnéra aux Enfans, en 

Termes simples, une Idée claire et concise du Monde et de ses Habi- 

tans. By the same Author.—Is. 

HISTOIRE ABREGEE de la BIBLE et de L’EVANGILE; en De- 

mandes et en Répouses. A Vusage des Pensions Anglaises. By the 

same Author.—ls. 

N. B. Others, on the most popular subjects, are in the press. 

Also, by the same publishers, price 5s. 6d. 
PINNOCK’s improved Editicn of GOLDSMITH’s HISTORY ot 
ENGLAND. 
‘We notice this new edition of a valuable work, because we consi- 
der it to be one of the most complete books of the kind for education 
that has ever issued from the press, and the improvements so copsous 
as to merit a distinct eulogium. The editors deserve every praise for 
the pains and labour they have bestowed in perfecting the publication 5 
and we feel confident that the sixteenth will be followed more Ta 
pidly than it has been preceded, by many other editions. —Lit. Gaz. 
PINNOCK’S improved Editions of Dr. GOLDSMITH’s HISTORIES 
of ROME and GREECE, on the same plan, price 5s. 6d. each. 

And, 
THE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL 
HISTORY ; a Work replete with every kind of Information necessary 
in such a Work, and written in the most interesting and popular man- 
ner. Ilustrated by numerous correct Maps and Engravings, price 
6s. 6d. By G. Rosarrs, author of several Scholastic Works. 





LONDON :—Published by J. Limnirp, 355, Strand, two — 
EAST Of Exeter "Change; where advertisements are receiv re 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he or 
dressed. Sold also-by SouTER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Ya “ 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GRAPEL, Liverpool ; and by all ere 
sellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Privted by 





opened in Drury Lane, where it is proposed to teach reading, I 


Davivson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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